H£ 

Doubles 

in 

Danger ! 

STUNT  ACE  MALCOLM  POPE,  WHO  DOUBLES 
FOR  THE  STARS,  CRASHED  THE  MOVIES 
AT  60  MILES  AN  HOUR 


40  Feet  through  the  Air 
From  on  Inclined  Platform  Jump 


r GREAT  RACE,  POPE. 

I've  GOT  A MOVIE  CONTRACT 
FOR  VOU.  LET'S  CLINCH 
^ IT  WITH  > — ^ 

V A CAMEL 


A CAMEL  ALWAVS^  ' 
GOES  WITH  A HAPPY  ENDING. 
THEY  ALWAYS  TASTE 
_ SO  GOOD 


the  only 

FINISHER  - AND 
THE  WINNER- 
MALCOLM  ( 
^ POPF I ^ 


^ THAT  GOES 
DOUBLE  FOR  ME.  A 
CAMEL  IS  JUST  WHAT 
'v.  I WANT 


The  Last  Hazard 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains 


than  the  average  of  the  4 other  larg- 
est-selling brands  tested— less  than 
any  of  them— according  to  indepen- 
dent scientific  tests  o/  the  smoke  it- 
self! The  smoke’s  the  thing! 


THE  CIGARETTE  OF 
COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


TURKISH  '& 


BLEI^ 


CIGARE 


X THERE'S  V 
/ NOTHING  LIKE  \ 
'A  CAMEL.  SWELL 
FLAVOR -AND 
THE/'RE  /VIILDER  ♦ 
By  FAR,  WITH  / 
; LESS  NICOTINE  ' 
\ IN  THE  Z' 

\ smoke!  y 


MALCOLM  POPE,  Stunt  Ace 


BY  BURNING  25%  SLOWER  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  4 other  largest-selling  brands  tested 
— slower  than  any  ot  them  — Camels  also  give 
you  a smoking  p!//s  equal,  on  the  average,  to 


EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


U.  .1.  Reynolds TobacroCompan.v.  Win.Nton-SaU’in.  Northi’arolina 


Jleiie^  "7a  ZditoA, 


To  the  editor  of  the  Ou)  Line, 

Must  you  luive  jokes?  What  do  you  tliiiik  you  re 
running,  anyway,  Ace  (ioinics  Magazine,  or  Mutt  and 
Jeff? 

We’d  like  to  have  more  serious  fiction  stories,  (^ut 
out  trying  to  he  so  damned  funny. 

Signed, 

Seminar  Sam. 


Dear  Old  Line, 

Why  don’t  you  print  more  jokes?  How  do  you 
ever  expect  us  fellows  on  the  hill  to  have  anything 
funny  to  say  to  our  dates  if  you  don’t  print  more 
jokes?  Huh? 

Yours, 

Campus  Kid. 


Dear  Old  Line, 

We  just  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  we  think  youi’ 
magazine  is  swell.  J he  jokes  are  funny,  the  cartoons 
keep  us  in  stitches,  the  stories  are  wonderlul,  and  ol 
course  the  makeup  is  superh.  We  think  it’s  real  nice 
that  oui'  school  should  have  such  a good  magazine. 

It’s  not  often  that  we  go  out  ol  our  way  to  com- 
pliment anything,  hut  in  your  case  we  could  hardly 
contain  ourselves.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Affectionately  yours. 

Gene  Sullivan,  and  the 

Diamondback  stake. 


Dear  Old  Line: 


Your  jokes  stink. 


Signed, 

A Friend. 


Dear  Old  I.ine, 

Your  magazine  stinks. 

Signed, 

A Friend. 


Dear  Old  Line: 

Your  magazine  stinks. 

Signed, 

A F’riend. 


Dear  Fred: 

Dad  and  1 think  your  magazine  is  just  lovely. 
We  read  every  word  of  it.  The  stories  seem  very  nice, 
although  sometimes  we  don’t  get  the  point  of  them, 
I will  admit.  But  they  are  very  nice.  And  the  jokes 
are  nice  too,  although  we  never  seem  to  understand 
them.  Of  course,  some  of  the  pictures  and  drawings 
of  girls  that  vou  print  don’t  seem  too  nice,  hut  we 
know  that’s  not  your  fault.  W’e  think  it’s  a real  nice 
magazine. 

love, 

Mother. 


Lasso  Yourself  A Squaw 

AND  BRING  HER  TO 

THE  CORRAL 

COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 

GOOD  FOOD  • GOOD  BEVERAGES  • GOOD  MUSIC 
Your  Host-- JOE  BURKO  Orchestra  Nightly 
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REMEMBER  US 

FOR  YOliR 

Second  Semester  Needs 

Used  Books  • New  Books 
Books  • More  Books 

• 

Supplies 

• 

YOU  4'AN  SAVE  KEAI.  3IONEY 
AT 

Maryland  Book 
Exchange 

ITniversity  Ciate 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  CORSAGES 

CAMPUS  FLORISTS 


Jack  Miller 
Larry  MacKenzie 
Campus  Representatives 


Free  Delivery 


WArfield  8375 


G.  T.  WELLS  & SON 


Along 


The  way  she  cooks  would  tickle  your  palate — -she 
leaves  the  feathers  on. 


The  doctor  was  visiting  Rastus’  wife  to  deliver  her 
fifteenth  offspring.  While  riding  along  with  Rastus 
he  saw  a duck  in  the  road. 

Doctor:  Whose  duck  is  that? 

Rastus:  That  ain’t  no  duck.  That’s  the  stork  with 
his  legs  wore  off. 


Mother  (on  telephone):  Come  over  quick,  doctor, 
our  little  hoy  has  sucked  all  the  ink  out  of  the  foun- 
tain pen. 

Doctor:  I’ll  he  right  over.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  in  the  meantime? 

Mother:  Use  a pencil. 


She’s  a pretty  little  wench 
Sitting  there  upon  the  bench 
Looking  very  coy  and  shy 
At  every  passing  college  guy 
Such  thrilling  eyes 
Concentric  thighs 
It’s  too  damned  bad 
She’s  bald. 


FUELS 

COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 

Berwyn  212  WArfield  2798 


A simple  countryman  saw  a gaudy-plumaged  parrot 
on  the  roof  of  his  cottage.  He  climbed  to  capture  it. 

The  parrot  looked  at  him  and  said  sharply,  ‘‘What 
do  you  want?” 

The  countryman  touched  his  cap.  “Beg  pardon, 
sir,  I thought  you  were  a bird.” 
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Damn  the  boy  wiio’d  kiss  a girl  and  then  go  out  and 
tell 

You  told  last  night 

But  that’s  all  right 

The  hoy  you  told  called  up  tonight! 


A bather  whose  clothing  was 
strewed 

By  winds  that  left  her  quite  nude 
Saw  a man  come  along — 

And  unless  I am  wrong. 

You  expected  this  line  to  he  lewd! 


Come  in  and  browse 
around  among  our  famous  new  creations  of 
sj)ring  dresses,  coats,  and  suits.  Our  ship- 
ments of  new  fashions  are  arriving  every  day 
and  we  know  you’ll  be  delighted  with  them. 


617  12lh  STREET,  N.  W.,  WASHIN(;TO.^ 


Jlet'l  "‘►GO  TO  TOWN”... 

When  you’re  in  that  mood,  meet  your 
friends  at  one  of  the  popular  Willard  public  rooms.  You'll 
find  a warmth  of  welcome  at  the  Willard  — the  type  of  setting 
you  like  in  the 


★ 

For  music  Maryland  st\i- 
dents  choose 

Woody  Herman 

— for  hotel  service  their 
choice  is  the  Willard. 

★ 


COFFEE  SHOP 


WILLARD  CORNER 


Popular  Priced 
Food  Specialties 


Exclusive  Cocktail  Room 
for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 


ROUND  ROBIN 

Men's  Grill 

Cozy  Men's  Rally  Room 

WILLARD  HOTEL 

14th  & Pennsylvania  Avenue 


H.  P.  .‘'OMERViLLE,  Managing  Director 
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GOOD  WOOL 
IS  SCARCE! 

e have  a good  supply  and 
our  fine  wool  suits  are  only  S34.7S 

☆ 

ROBBY’S 
MEN’S  WEAR 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 


^SngmuPmieo. 

Water  St  tBaltfmore,  Md. 
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AXIS-INSFIREd  LIMERICKS 


'’‘Styles  change,”  said  Ezekiel  La!  ranee, 

“In  tactics  as  well  as  in  pants. 

You’ll  remember  last  spring 
The  blitz  rvas  the  thing. 

But  now  it’s  the  backward  advance.” 

Two  German  sleuths,  llinkel  and  Roddy, 

Talked  confusedly  over  their  toddy. 

Hinkel  said,  “It  is  plain 
The  Bear  has  been  slain — 

But  what  have  they  done  with  the  body?” 

Fifty  billion  a year!  Just  to  speak 
Such  a sum  makes  my  cranium  creak. 

But  this  one  thing  I know 
It  is  twice  as  much  dough 
As  one  fellow  could  count  in  a week. 

“If  one  last  wish,”  said  Fritz,  “were  supplied  me 
As  an  enemy  bombing  crew  spied  me. 

It  would  be  (while  the  blitz 
Tore  my  body  to  bits) 

That  my  Fuehrer  were  .standing  beside  me.” 

For  an  Italy  stripped  of  her  loot. 

There’s  a half-glory  none  can  dispute; 

Though  she  meet  her  dire  lot 
W ith  her  boots  on  or  not. 

At  least  she  ivill  die  on  her  boot. 

“A  Jap?”  exclaimed  ‘Ozark  Pete’  Weller, 

“No,  I hain’t  never  seed  seek  a feller; 

But  I’ll  sivear  by  my  gout 
I’ve  done  figgered  him  out — 

Thar’s  one  thing  thet’s  sartin — he’s  yeller.” 


— CKCIL  MARTIN 


Elmer  brought  her  Van  Gogh  prints, 
Peter  brought  a big  bompiet, 
Roger  brought  her  Pep-O-Mints 
And  took  her  breath  away. 


MORAL: 


Everybody’s  breath  offends  now 
and  then.  Let  Life  Savers  sweet- 
en and  freshen  your  breath  after 
eating,  drinking,  or  binoking. 


Wisecrack  Yourself  a Free 
Box  of  Lifesavers 

Now  your  pet  wisecracks  can  get  you  more  than  a 
grin.  Here’s  a prize  contest  wliere  your  funny  hone 
can  tickle  your  sweet  tooth. 

Send  us  your  best  laugh-maker.  An  attractive 
cello|)hane-wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver 
flavors  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  joke  submitted 
each  month  by  one  of  the  students. 

Contributions  will  he  judged  by  the  editors  of  this 
publication  and  the  right  to  publish  any  joke  sub- 
mitted is  reserved.  All  Editor’s  decisions  are  final. 

How  about  that  wisecrack  you  like  to  pull.  Win 
a sweet  jirize  with  it. 

THIS  MONTH’S  WINNER: 

JOHANN  HOUGH  IE 

First  little  baby  in  maternity  ward;  I'm  a little  hoy 
baby. 

Second:  How  do  you  know? 

First:  My  name  is  Henry. 
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THIS  DAY  IS  HISTORY 

It  was  funny,  CAay  thought,  that  the 
wound  in  his  leg  didn’t  hurt.  Then  he 
looked  down  — there  wasn’t  any  wound  — 

By  Bar  Allan  Yaunq 


F OR  A CRAZY  MOMENT  as  the  air  shuddered  to  the  deep  throbbing  boom 
of  the  big  guns  and  slirieked  with  the  falling  shells  of  the  counter  barrage 
he  thought  this  is  sacrilegious;  this  is  profaning  the  most  peaceful,  the 
most  beautiful  time  of  the  day.  Thinking  this  Barnahy  Clay  laughed  at 
himself  as  he  slid  in  the  mud  at  the  edge  of  an  old  shell  hole  and  picking 
himself  up  stumbled  on  again  across  the  field,  his  rifle  with  its  sharp 
bayonet  fixed  clenched  in  his  hands. 

He  laughed  at  himself  without  humor,  and  said,  “Clay,  you’re  going 
nuts.”  This  was  no  time  to  think  of  how  you  and  Margaret  used  to  get 
up  just  before  sunrise  and  sit  with  your  arms  about  each  other  looking 
at  the  dawn,  and  feeling  something  between  you  that  couldn’t  he  put  into 
words  and  make  sense,  and  saying  this  was  your  time  of  dav,  just  the 
two  of  you  sharing  it  while  everyone  else  is  asleep. 

This  is  the  great  offensive.  Clay,  everything  depends  on  it,  and  you’re 
lagging.  Hell,  you’re  tired — you’ve  slept  three  hours  in  the  last  seventy. 
There  are  lots  of  them  lagging  behind  you. 

He  heard  something  like  thunder  off  to  the  left  and  in  the  light  of 
dawn  made  out  a line  of  tanks  bouncing  over  the  field  like  monsters  that 
had  sprung  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Clay’s  feet  dug  more  savagely 
into  the  soft  earth,  his  muddy  boots  trampled  the  already  trampled  wheat 
deeper  into  the  yielding  hrowness  of  it.  He  ran  faster,  and  the  rifle  in 
his  hands  with  its  long  gleaming  bayonet  was  ready  to  thrust. 

Think  only  of  the  great  offensive,  like  this  all  down  the  line — are  the 
rest  of  them  getting  through?  The  barrage  rumbles  steadily  ahead,  but  the 
enemy  has  got  the  range.  Enemy  shells  drop  closer  and  closer,  and  gey- 
sers of  earth  shoot  into  the  dull  gray  dawn  sky  and  drop  back  with  in- 
solent slowness.  Think  only  of  this  day;  this  day  is  history.  Clay.  You’re 
making  it,  you  and  a million — God  knows  how  many — troops  along  the 
line.  This  day  wins  or  loses  the  war. 

Clay  laughed  again.  Part  of  him  kept  running;  part  of  him  seemed 
detached  from  this  dawn  and  from  history.  It  kept  wondering  if  he  and 
Margaret  would  ever  again  sit  in  a quiet  dawn  when  the  world  was  still 
asleep  and  say,  this,  our  time  of  day,  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  then  when 
the  bottom  rim  of  the  great  sun  had  moved  above  the  horizon  climb  back 
into  bed  and  sleep  again  until  breakfast. 

A sheet  of  flame  and  earth  rose  in  front  of  him,  and  he  dropped  to  the 

(Please  turn  to  page  26) 
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The  turtle  finished  fiddling 
with  his  white  tie,  tossed  his  silk 
hat  in  the  air  and  nonchalantly 
caught  it  with  his  head..  Then  he  hit 
the  road. 

He  called  for  his  girl-turtle  and 
they  raced  frantically  to  the  gyni- 
arniory,  for  they  were  going  to  the 
Rosshoroiigh  and  not  the  Junior 
Prom  at  all.  The  floor  was  well 
crowded  when  they  got  there,  and 
the  lights  were  very  low.  The 
turtle  decided  that  he  was  going  to 
like  this  dance. 

Very  quickly  he  got  cut,  and  as 
his  date  lumhered  away  in  the  arms 
of  another  turtle  he  withdrew  to  the 
stag  line  and  yanked  a bottle  from 
his  hip  pocket.  Several  times  he 
took  long  draughts  from  the  hottle. 
He  struck  up  a conversation  with 
another  stag  line  member. 

“Hard  tenor  that  man  plays, 
man,”  he  said. 

“Yeah,  but  ITl  take  a colored 
band  every  time,”  said  the  other 
turtle. 

“Oh,  sure,  man;  that  goes  without 
saying.  But  there’s  a law  against 
that  around  here.” 


This  was  all  they  said.  Our 
turtle  took  several  more  long  swal- 
lows from  the  bottle  and  then  sat 
down  on  the  floor.  The  lights  were 
getting  even  dimmer  now,  and  the 
floor  was  tilting  him  crazily,  first 
to  one  corner  of  the  gym  and  then 
to  another.  People  came  rushing  at 
him  and  seemed  to  go  right  on  over 
his  head.  It  felt  good  . . . 

There  was  a difl’erent  band  play- 
ing now.  On  slow  numbers  it 
moaned  and  pulsated,  on  fast  num- 
bers it  jumped  toward  the  gym  ceil- 
ing. The  turtle  was  jitterbugging, 
surrounded  by  a group  of  other 
turtles  who  clapped  their  hands  and 
shouted  encouragement.  Our  turtle 
was  in  a frenzy  of  joy.  And  when 
the  Ijand  played  slow  music,  he  still 
got  just  as  much  kick.  He  danced 
soulfully,  felt  the  slow  blues  strains 
course  through  his  blood.  At  other 
times  he  just  went  up  by  the  band 
and  listened.  This  band  was  a dif- 
ferent band.  The  musicians  had 
darker  faces.  They  were  colored. 
The  turtle  couldn’t  believe  his  eyes. 

Right  before  intermission  a dis- 
tinguished looking  man  in  tails 
jumped  upon  the  band  stand  and 
announced  that  he  was  happy  to  tell 
everybody  that  the  school  had  ended 
its  policy  of  excluding  colored 
bands  from  campus  dances.  The 
administration  realized  that  it  had 
been  a little  bit  narrow-minded,  and 
they  were  willing  to  admit  their 
error.  Then  he  jumped  down  and 
everybody  cheered  for  a long  time. 

Then  the  turtle  went  outside  and 
started  down  the  steps.  There  was 
ice  on  the  steps,  and  he  slipped  and 
started  falling  . . . 

Suddenly  he  found  somebody 
slapping  him  in  the  face.  He  looked 


around.  Turtles  were  clustered 
around  him,  laughing  at  him. 

“You  passed  out,  old  man,”  oiu; 
ol  them  said. 

Sheepishly  he  got  to  his  feet. 
“Don't  you  all  worry  about  me,” 
he  said.  Then  he  walked  out  to  the 
dance  floor  and  cut  on  his  girl- 
turtle.  Luckily  she  was  very  popu- 
lar and  hadn’t  even  noticed  his  ab- 
sence. And  very  soon  he  got  cut 
again,  so  (piickly  he  walked  back 
to  the  stag  line,  where  he  saw  an 
emaciated  looking  turtle  with  the 
word  Diamondbock  lettered  across 
the  back  of  his  shell. 

Our  turtle  tidd  him  about  his 
dream.  He  told  him  that  it  was  the 
best  band  he  ever  had  heard.  But 
the  emaciated  turtle  just  snorted. 

“In  the  light  of  present  develop- 
ments,” he  said,  “It  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  concerning  yourself 
with  verv  petty  things.  In  these 
strident  times  of  national  strain-up, 
you  shouldn’t  be  worrying  about 
having  colored  bands  for  campus 
dances.  It  occurs  to  me  that  you  are 
of  a rather  petty  nature.” 

“Yes,”  answered  our  turtle,  “but 
vou  know  yourself  that  the  only  way 
we  can  face  this  emergency  is  to 
keep  looking  at  little,  everyday 
things.  That’s  the  only  way  to  keep 

1 • • 99 

living. 

But  the  emaciated  turtle  just 
snorted  and  walked  ofl,  the  word 
Diamondbnck  rising  and  falling 
with  his  shell. 

A turtle  next  to  our  turtle  said, 
“Tough  trumpet  that  man  plays, 

99 

man. 

(Please  turn  to  page  20) 
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ON  FACULTY  LANE 


The  Postman’s  footprints  traced 
crazy  patterns  through  the  snow, 
the  only  link  between  the  houses. 


As  his  long,  sensitive  fingers 
opened  the  envelope,  Mary  Burton 
stared  out  of  the  window,  not  see- 
ing, not  feeling,  the  frozen,  un- 
emotional winter  that  lay  outside. 

“My  dear.”  John’s  eyes  strained 
beyond  her,  beyond  the  dead  trees, 
almost  beyond  the  horizon.  “The 
Junior  Class  has  asked  us  again 
this  year  to  chaperone  their  Prom.” 

His  wife  turned  away.  He  had 
no  right  to  see  her  nostrils,  her  lips, 
her  whole  body  quiver.  He  was  a 
stranger.  He  had  no  right.  He  al- 


By  CAROLYN  LACEY 


Faculty  Lane  lay  numb  and  un- 
responsive under  the  blanket  of  the 
first  winter  snow.  Only  the  mail- 
rnmds  footprints  that  dragged  wear- 
ily past  the  cold  little  houses,  linked 
them  together  and  suggested  that 
somewhere,  perhaps,  a sidewalk 
was  hiding.  On  this  Saturday  morn- 
ing between  terms,  the  outside  ivorld 
belonged  not  to  the  professors  or 
their  wives  or  their  students,  h be- 
longed to  the  mailman  alone. 

As  each  blast  of  wind  speared 
deeper  into  his  body,  he  felt  that 
ice  water,  rather  than  warm,  living 
blood,  flowed  through  his  veins. 
With  fingers  made  clumsy  from  the 
cold,  stiff  letters  were  forced 
through  the  thin  mail  slots.  Prob- 
ably none  were  important,  he 
thought.  Why  couldn’t  they  have 
waited  until  Monday  or  Tuesday  or 
W ednesday — until  the  sun  was  no 
longer  a fugitive  from  the  shivering 
world? 

Dr.  Burton’s  wife  was  waiting 
for  the  mailman,  hoping  he  would 
l)e  able  to  push  his  body  through 
the  snow,  praying  he  would  bring 
her  a letter  from  Jimmy.  Hoping. 
Praying.  That  was  her  life  now. 

As  the  mailman  turned  toward 
the  house,  she  threw  the  door  open, 
unconscious  of  the  cold,  unaware 


of  the  grey  hair  that  blew  across 
lier  face. 

“Do  you  have  a letter  for  me?” 
she  ca  lied. 

“Got  one.”  His  words  were  as 
cold  as  the  air  into  which  they 
escaped.  Somehow,  he  resented  this 
woman  who  stood  in  the  door-way 
as  unconcerned  about  the  weather 
as  he  was  about  her  mail.  “Just 
one. 

She  grabbed  it  toward  her.  The 
precisely  written  words.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Burton,  Faculty  Lane, 
liecame  isolated  into  individual 
letters  as  they  leered  into  her  face. 
It  was  not  Jimmy’s  writing.  Now 
the  envelope  was  only  a blur  of 
white.  Suddenly  cold,  she  shivered 
and  closed  the  door. 

“Any  mail  for  me,  Mary?”  By 
the  muffled  tone  of  John’s  voice,  by 
its  very  complacency,  she  knew  he 
was  deep  in  his  old  leather  chair, 
re-reading  again  some  musty, 
yellowed  book.  Any  mail  for  him! 
This  moment  she  hated  the  man  she 
had  lived  with  for  twenty-eight 
years.  Didn’t  he  know,  couldn’t  he 
see,  that  she  was  the  one  who  had 
to  have  a letter? 

Slowly  she  walked  into  his  study, 
adjusting  her  thin  shoulders  to  the 
level  he  knew.  “Only  this  one  let- 
ter came,  John.” 


ready  had  forgotten.  Last  year 
Jimmy  had  led  the  Junior  Prom. 
This  year — . 

“How  nice  of  them,”  Mary  said. 

John’s  eyes  studied  the  worn 
carpet  as  if  they  were  searching  for 
the  words  that  his  mind  would  not, 
could  not,  give  him.  “Yes,”  he  said. 
“That’s  nice  of  them.”  Last  -year 
liis  son,  their  son,  had  led  the  Junior 
Prom.  This  year  Jimmy  was  fight- 
ing somewhere  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Maybe  soon  he  could  talk  to  Mary 
about  their  hoy.  But  not  now. 

A.S  THE  MAILMAN  PLODDED  UP  tO 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Moore’s  house,  he 
wondered  if  his  wife  teas  up  yet. 
He  had  left  the  coffee  on  the  stove, 
the  oat-meal  in  the  double-boiler, 
just  the  way  Janie  liked  them.  Of 
course  there  was  no  reason  she 
should  get  up  early  just  because  he 
had  to.  She  liked  to  stay  curled  in 
bed  until  nearly  noon,  warm  and 
snug  as  she  dreamed  about  fur  coats 
and  chaise  lounges  and  personal 
maids.  The  mailman  took  a letter 
out  of  his  pack.  Maybe  ivlien  Janie 
was  older  and  more  settled  she’d 
have  breakfast  until  him  once  in  a 
while. 

From  his  senseless  fingers,  the 
letter  for  Dr.  Elizabeth  Moore 
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dropped  to  the  ground.  As  he  heat 
to  pick  it  up,  he  almost  lost  his 
balance.  Clumsily  he  forced  the  en- 
velope through  the  slot.  Monday  the 
old  girl  would  raise  hell  because  it 
had  been  wet  with  snow.  But  today 
was  Saturday.  He  heaved  his  pack 
over  the  other  shoulder. 

“That  stupid  mailman  must  have 
dropped  this  letter  in  the  snow  a 
dozen  times,”  Dr.  Moore  com- 
plained to  the  home  economics 
teacher  she  lived  with.  “It’s 
drenched.” 

Without  looking  up  from  her 
needle-point,  Anne  Trenten  said, 
“Who’s  it  from?” 

Dr.  Moore  ripped  open  the  en- 
velope with  the  same  ruthlessness 
she  displayed  in  her  classes. 
“Junior  Prom  Committee.  Wants 
me  to  chaperone.”  She  leaned  over 
to  untie  her  ground-gripper  shoe. 
“This  corn  is  killing  me.” 

“The  Junior  Prom,”  Anne 
sighed.  “I  remember  my  Junior 
Prom.”  The  needle-point  rested  on 
her  thin  lap.  “I  asked  the  hoy  who 
lived  next  door.  We  had  a beauti- 
ful evening.”  She  smiled  gently. 
“The  next  night  he  gave  his  frater- 
nity pin  to  another  girl.” 

Dr.  Moore  sniffed.  She  remem- 
bered her  Junior  Prom  too.  She 
had  been  Betty  Moore  then.  Betty 
Moore,  chairman  of  the  Prom  Com- 
mittee. Betty  Moore,  editor  of  the 
newspaper.  Betty  Moore,  the  most 
popular  girl  on  the  campus.  She 
could  have  dated  any  man  in  the 
college.  Instead,  she  dated  oidy 
one. 

It  had  been  a long  time  since  Dr. 
Moore  had  thought  of  that  evening. 
Yet  even  now  she  could  rememher 
the  grey  of  Ted’s  eyes,  the  white  of 
his  smile  as  his  face  turned  down 
to  hel's.  The  music  was  a low, 
sweet  whisper.  Gently  he  pressed 
her  head  against  his  shoulder  and 
for  a moment  they  breathed  and 
thought  and  lived  as  one. 


“Betty,"  he  said,  “marry  me — 
tonight.” 

And  Betty  Moore,  the  chairman 
of  the  Prom  Committee,  the  editor 
of  the  newspaper,  the  most  popular 
girl  on  the  campus,  had  put  her 
strong,  capable  hand  into  his  and 
said,  “Yes.” 

The  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  his 
wife  had  furnished  everything  from 
the  license  to  the  wedding  supper. 
The  room  was  small,  hideous.  Ap- 
parently, it  has  been  fashioned  for 
durability  rather  than  for  beauty. 
But  to  them  it  was  beautiful.  When 
Ted  slipped  his  school  ring  onto 
her  finger,  she  had  said  a silent 
prayer.  “Please  let  me  be  a good 
wife.”  Later  they  had  wished  upon 
a star  together.  They  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ted  Waldo,  now — forever. 

By  the  end  of  one  week  her 
parents  had  had  the  marriage 
annulled.  They  had  withdrawn  her 
from  college.  Any  they  had  en- 
rolled her  in  a strict  midwestern 
girl’s  school.  She  never  saw  Ted 
again. 

Anne  Trenten  looked  over  at 
Elizabeth  curiously.  “You  look  as 
if  you’re  thinking  hard.” 

“I  was  just  wondering  how  many 
cars  I’d  need  for  my  field-trip  to 
the  botanical  gardens,  Monday.” 
Taking  a large,  mannish  handker- 
chief from  her  pocket.  Dr.  Moore 
blew  her  nose.  “Do  you  have  any 
corn  removers,  Anne?” 

The  mailman  w as  nearly  at  the 
end  of  Faculty  Row.  His  work  was 
almost  finished  for  the  day.  ‘‘‘Thank 
God,”  he  muttered,  shifting  his 
lightened  bag  back  to  the  other 
shoulder.  Funny  how  short  the 
route  could  be  in  spring  iveather; 
how  long,  on  a devilish  day  like 
this.  He  had  no  feeling  in  his  right 
hand.  But  he  made  no  effort  to  start 
the  circulation  The  hand  would  fust 
get  numb  again.  As  he  stumbled  up 
to  Dr.  Kelmers  house,  he  wondered 
if  Janie  would  have  a hot  lunch 
ready  for  him.  Dully,  he  pushed 
the  letters  through  a SJiow  encrusted 
(Please  turn  to  page  31) 


W atch  that  first  stej).  Joe.  ids  hell. 
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I)iil  it  took  Woodchoppers’  Ball  to 
put  it  across  with  the  public. 

Woody’s  outfit  got  its  start  in 
1937  as  a result  of  the  disbanding 
of  Ishain  Jones’  old  hand.  When 
Jones  broke  up  his  band,  the  men 
who  had  played  in  it  were  stranded, 
without  jobs.  Woody  had  played 
alto  sax  and  clarinet.  And  when 
he  found  himself  out  of  work,  he, 
with  a few  others,  decided  to  create 
themselves  a job.  So  they  formed 
a hand  of  their  own;  they’ve  had  a 
job  ever  since. 

Herman’s  hand  demanded  atten- 
tion from  musicians  immediately. 
It  played  dynamic  jazz  music  and 
excellent  blues.  But  for  some  rea- 
son it  couldn't  seem  to  catch  on  with 
the  public.  For  two  years  it  strug- 
gled to  keep  going.  Then  Wood- 
choppers’  Ball  was  released.  Since 
then,  it  has  l)een  hobnobbing  with 
the  top  hands  of  the  country,  fa- 
vorite with  both  the  public  and 
musicians. 

For  a hand  to  zoom  to  popularity 
on  the  strength  of  a single  record  is 
nothing  novel.  Marie  gave  Tommy 
Dorsey’s  Band  impetus;  Artie  Shaw 


THE  BLUES 


WOODY  HERMAN  PLAYS  FOR  THE 
JUNIOR  PROM  AND  ROSSBOROUGH 


In  the  spring  of  1939  the  Decca 
Record  Company  released  a record 
named  Woodchoppers’  Ball.  Swing- 
conscious Young  America  made  its 
weekly  invasion  of  the  record  stores, 
spun  the  record  a few  times,  and 
frowned  in  critical  contemplation. 
They  played  it  a few  more  times. 
Then  they  acclaimed  it.  They  kept 
on  spinning  it,  and  a new  horn  made 


itself  heard  in  musicdom’s  Hall  of 
Fame.  Woody  Herman’s  Band  was 
in  there. 

Long  before  this,  the  hand  had 
been  praised  by  musicians.  For  two 
whole  years  it  had  been  dispensing 
sincere,  genuine  jazz  music.  It  was 
a favorite  among  jazz  esoterists. 


had  his  Begin  the  Beguine;  Glen 
Miller  found  his  pot  of  gold  in 
Little  Brown  Jug;  and  One  O’clock 
Jump  — Don’t  Be  That  Way  was 
not  exactly  a detriment  to  Benny 
Goodman.  So  Woody’s  rise  can 
hardly  be  termed  a freak. 

The  band  bills  itself  as  The  Band 
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That  Plays  The  Blues.  It  had  ex- 
perimented with  the  1)1  lies  a good 
deal  during  the  lean  years,  1937- 
39,  hut  it  never  had  had  the  courage 
to  throw  very  much  hlues  at  the 
public.  But  after  the  hand  got  in 
the  public  spotlight.  Woody  decided 
to  give  the  hlues  a test.  So  they 
shelled  it  out,  on  records,  at  dances, 
and  over  the  radio.  The  result  was 
the  reaching  of  a milestone  second 
in  importance  only  to  the  release  of 
Woodchoppers’  Ball. 

To  many,  the  exact  nature  of  the 
hlues  may  not  he  ijuite  clear.  In 
Woody’s  words,  “The  hlues  was  the 
original  form  of  jazz,  and  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact  preceded  it  by  25  or  30 
years.  As  originally  created  and 
developed  in  the  south,  the  blues 
came  out  of  the  deep  longing  of  the 
people  for  peace  and  happiness.  As 
music,  the  blues  is  the  most  rounded 
form  of  American  folk  music,  and 
it  has  the  greatest  appeal  for  musi- 
cians.” 

Blues  have  an  especial  impor- 
tance to  the  musician.  They  relax 
him.  “It  is  interesting  to  note,”  says 
Woody,  “that  in  private  jam  ses- 
sions musicians  rarely  turn  to  hot 
numbers  like  Nagasaki  or  Tiger 
Rag.  Instead  they  turn  to  a blues 
theme  that  may  be  no  more  than 
half  a dozen  notes;  and  using  this 
theme  as  a basis  they  start  to  im- 
provise. In  the  slow  blues,  the  musi- 
cian can  relax  and  play  his  heart 
out.” 

Blues  have  even  found  their  way 
into  symphonic  music.  Woody  says, 
“Antonin  Dvorak  used  the  “Going 
Home”  theme  in  the  largo  of  his 
New  World  Symphony,  and  that  is 
out  and  out  blues.  And  even  our 
own  George  Gershwin  will  always 
be  remembered  for  his  Rhapsody 
in  Blue.  It  seems  significant  that 
foreign  composers  turn  to  the  blues 
as  the  most  purely  American  type 
of  music.” 

Woody  definitely  feels  then  that 
the  music  of  the  future  is  the  blues, 
and  that  it  will  be  remembered  long 
after  the  “pretty  tunes  of  Tin  Pan 


Alley  are  long  forgoUen.  Bui  mean- 
while he’s  not  content  to  sit  back 
and  wait  for  the  public  taste  to 
catch  up  to  his.  He’s  concentrating 
also  on  both  sweet  and  swing  music. 
His  popularity  proclaims  his  suc- 
cess with  both. 

The  band  has  a good  many  fea- 
tured performers.  Most  obvious 
feature  (look  at  her  j)iclure)  is 
vocalist  Carolyn  Grey.  Carolyn  is 
a native  of  San  Francisco,  has 
studied  voice  culture  for  six  years, 
and  has  a large  collection  of  classi- 
cal records. 

The  only  girl  instrumentalist  fea- 
tured with  a big  band  is  Billie 
Rogers,  who  plays  featured  trumpet 
with  the  band.  She  joined  Woody 
in  August  and  has  been  a hit  evei' 
since. 

Frankie  Carlson,  southpaw  drum- 
mer, is  considered  one  of  the  best 
in  the  business.  He  is  equally  adept 
at  Dixieland  and  the  orthodox  four- 
beat.  He  is  also  one  of  the  men  who 
formed  the  original  band. 

Neal  Reid  is  a native  of  Arkan- 
sas. He  plays  trombone  and  is 
famous  among  musicians  for  bis 
full,  round  tone,  and  for  his  growl- 
ing solos. 

Tommy  Linehan  formerly  stud- 
ied classical  music  in  Boston.  Now 
he  plays  boogie-woogie  piano  for 
Woody. 

Benny  Goodman  has  his  sextet, 
Artie  Shaw  his  Gramercy  Five,  and 
Bob  Crosby  his  Bobcats.  Herman’s 
band  has  two  small  bands  within  a 
band.  “The  Fi)ur  Chips”  is  com- 
posed of  Woody  on  clarinet,  Carl- 
son on  drums,  Walter  Yoder  on 
bass,  and  Linehan  on  piano.  The 
other  aggregation  is  “The  Wood- 
choppers.”  When  this  unit  plays, 
“The  Four  Chips”  are  joined  by 
Neal  Reid  on  trombone,  Hy  White 
on  guitar,  and  Cappy  Lewis  on 
trumpet. 

Woody  himself  will  be  well  re- 
membered by  students  at  Marvland 
who  were  here  when  he  played  for 
the  Interfraternity  Ball  two  vears 


WOODY  HERMAN 


ago.  He  is  of  medium  build,  bas 
curly  brown  hair,  and  is  usually 
smiling.  He  is  one  ol  the  most 
obliging  leaders  ever  to  play  for  a 
Maryland  dance.  Woody  is  27 
years  old,  married,  and  has  a 
daughter  named  Ingrid.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Manjuette  University 
where  he  majored  in  English  litera- 
ture. 

It’s  hard  to  say  just  how  high 
Woodv’s  band  is  going.  P'or  the 
last  two  years,  he  has  easily  been 
among  the  top  ten  bands  of  the 
countrv.  But  tbe  magazines  Swing 
and  Billboard  think  he'll  go  even 
higher.  Both  pick  his  band  as  tbe 
one  most  likelv  to  hit  the  top  in 
1942.  Downbeat  Magazaine  has 
this  to  say,  “If  you  hear  some  band 
come  through  on  the  air  w ith  a drive 
that  would  j)ush  the  Russians  right 
through  the  Mannerheim  Line,  it's 
Woody  Herman's  outfit.” 

Whatever  his  ultimate  future,  it 
isn’t  so  hard  to  predict  what  mav  be 
expected  of  the  band  on  Prom  night. 
When  it  plays  swing  it's  certain  to 
blast  like  a Marvland  Junior  Prom 
has  never  heard  blasting  before. 
When  it  plays  blues,  Maryland  stu- 
dents are  going  to  hear,  first-hand, 
the  music  of  the  future.  Ami  the 
rest  of  the  time  it's  going  to  play 
some  very  danceable  music. 
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THIS  ONE  WILL  /Cill  YOU 


"Do  you  know  Boo?"  Mr.  Witherspoon  asked. 
He  was  constantly  thinking  up  little  jokes  to 
tell  his  wife.  But  one  day  she  thought  up  one. 


By  FRED  CASTANZA 


Men,  Mus.  Witherspoon  had 
often  said  to  herself  as  she  ran  the 
vacnnm  cleaner  absently  over  the 
living  j'ooin  rug,  never  seemed  to 
grow  up.  For  instance,  they  came 
home  tired  from  a long  day’s  work 
at  the  office  and  explained  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  position;  then 
immediately  afterward  they  told 
you  about  old  Duncan  Brown  who 
was  always  doing  funny  things  and 
how  today  he  had  put  limhurger 
cheese  in  the  boss’s  desk  drawer. 

“He’s  a card,  old  Duncan  is,  ” 
Mr.  Witherspoon  would  say,  chuck- 
ling to  himself.  “Yessir,  Brown’s  a 
card,  all  right,  and  you  should’ve 
seen  the  boss — was  he  fit  to  lie 
tied!’’ 

When  she  glanced  at  the  mantel 
(dock  and  saw  it  was  two  minutes 
after  eleven,  Mrs.  Witherspoon 
would  he  reflecting  on  it  with  a 
superior  sort  of  feminine  contempt. 
But  then  she  would  look  at  the  clock 
again  and  suddenly  stop  the 
vacuum  cleaner  and  turn  on  the 
radio,  because  it  was  two  minutes 
after  time  for  Susan  Martin  Faces 
Fife  to  begin. 

Forgotten  for  twenty-eight 
minutes  were  her  reflections  on  men, 
because  right  after  Susan  Martin 
Faces  Life  came  Monica  Gray’s 
Problems,  which,  the  announcer  al- 
wavs  exjdained  in  an  emotional 
voice,  was:  “Her  brilliant  young 
husband  being  dead,  Monica  Gray 
faces  life  for  the  sake  of  their  two 
young  children.”  At  the  end  of  the 
program,  the  announcer  always 
gave  a new  recipe  and  Mrs. 
Witherspoon  often  contemplated 


writing  one  of  them  down  and  try- 
ing it  for  dinner.  But  she  never 

did. 

At  eleven-thirty  she  turned  on  the 
vacuum  cleaner  again  and  reflected 
once  more  that  men,  after  all,  never 
grew  up.  Not  only  did  they  tell 
you  about  how  they  were  doing  the 
work  of  a dozen  men,  and  how  im- 
portant they  were  to  the  firm  in  one 
breath,  and  about  how  Duncan 
Brown  had  filled  the  boss’s  bottle 
of  red  ink  with  catsup  in  the  next, 
hut  they  told  you  the  jokes  that  the 
hoys  had  told  at  the  office. 

The  strangest  jokes. 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Witherspoon’s 
observations  were  based  solely  on 
the  actions  of  Mr.  Witherspoon,  hut 
there  was  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  she  should  not  go  from  the 
particular  to  the  general,  since  her 
husband  after  all  was  a man,  and 
men  were,  essentially,  similar. 

But  over  the  course  of  the  years, 
Mrs.  Witherspoon  was  gradually 
letting  herself  succomh  to  the  effects 
of  a psychosis.  She  gradually  was 
growing  hitter  about  the  subject  of 
men  not  growing  up,  and  all  the 
bitterness  arose  from  the  seemingly 
rather  unimportant  incident  of  her 
husband  coming  home  every  even- 
ing and  telling  the  day’s  jokes  at 
the  dinner  table. 

Her  first  suspicion  of  what  might 
occur  in  years  to  come  had  arrived 
not  long  alter  the  novelty  of  being 
married  had  faintly  tannshed,  and 
when  she  had  first  surprised  her- 


self with  little  thoughts — which  she 
(juickly  suppressed — that  Married 
Life  might  well  not  he  all  that  she 
had  expected. 

On  this  particular  evening,  Mr. 
Witherspoon  had  come  home  from 
the  office  and  over  the  soup  had 
said,  “Listen  to  this,  dear,  this  will 
kill  you.” 

She  had  stopped  with  the  soup 
spoon  poised  in  mid-air,  and 
frowned  at  him.  Her  husband 
could  hardly  contain  himself,  and 
for  a period  of  about  a minute  he 
held  his  napkin  in  front  of  his 
mouth,  and  the  rest  of  his  body 
shook  helplessly.  Finally  he  had 
gasped,  “Do  you  know  Boo?” 

Innocently,  she  replied,  “Boo 
who?” 

“What  are  you  crying  about?” 
her  spouse  screamed,  able  to  contain 
himself  no  longer.  He  laughed  a 
wildly  abandoned  laugh,  several 
octaves  above  middle  C.  Finally 
he  stopped  abruptly,  tears  running 
from  his  eyes. 

“What  did  you  say,  dear?”  Mrs. 
Witherspoon  asked,  with  some  con- 
cern. “Your  soup’s  getting  cold.” 

Mr.  Witherspoon  ate  his  soup  in 
bewilderment.  He  ate  the  rest  of 
his  dinner  in  perplexed  silence, 
f inally  when  the  sliced  peaches 
arrived  he  tried  again.  This  time 
he  was  slightly  more  calm,  hut  at 
the  sock  line  he  shook  with  laugh- 
tei',  and  oidy  stopped  because,  as 
he  remarked,  his  stomach  was  so 
sore. 
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“I’m  not  crying,  dear,”  Ids  wife 
said  gently.  “Are  you  sure  my  cook- 
ing is  as  good  as  your  motlier’s?” 

Mr.  Witherspoon  was  not  one  to 
l)e  easily  discouraged,  however. 
The  next  night,  over  the  tomato 
juice,  he  grinned  to  himself,  and 
made  a few  preliminary  chuckles, 
then  said:  “Dear,  this  will  kill 
you — 

Mrs.  Witherspoon  stood  it  for 
eleven  years.  Why  she  stood  it  for 
eleven  years  and  not  for  ten  or 
twelve,  it  is  hard  to  say.  That  first 
night  was  followed  by  many  more, 
and  during  all  that  time  she  never 
understood  one  of  her  husband’s 
jokes,  so  it  is  not  altogether  sur- 
prising that  the  psychosis  mentioned 
earlier  should  have  crept  into  and 
ultimately  become  an  important 
part  of  her  life.  Without  children 
upon  which  to  bestow  her  affection. 


it  is  ()uite  probable  that  she  be- 
stowed it  on  her  psychosis,  nurtured 
it,  cherished  it  without  (|uite  know- 
ing, watched  it  grow,  until  at  the 
end  of  eleven  years  it  had  attained 
its  complete,  ugly,  dangerous  ma- 
turity. 

The  fateful  afternoon  arrived  the 
night  after  Mr.  Witherspoon  had 
said,  “What  did  the  firefly  say 
after  he  backed  into  the  electric 
fan?”  And  after  a pause  to  pull 
himself  together,  “Delighted — no 
end.”  Of  course  he  had  said  first — 
“Listen  to  this  one,  dear — it’ll  kill 
you.”  He  always  said  that  first. 

Why  the  fateful  afternoon  slioidd 
have  arrived  when  it  did  is  just  as 
mysterious  and  unpredictable  a 
matter  as  why  it  should  have  arrived 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Wither- 
spoon marital  bliss,  and  not  the 
tenth  or  twelfth — or  any  other  year 


for  that  matler.  It  is  enougli  that 
it  arrived  not  at  any  other  time,  but 
instead  precisely  when  it  did. 

On  the  fateful  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Witherspoon  put  on  her  coat  and 
hat,  and  pushed  her  hair  into  place 
by  the  hall  mirror,  and  went  to  the 
drug  store  two  blocks  down  the 
street.  There  she  bought  some 
potassium  cyanide. 

“I  want  to  kill  some  rats,”  she 
explained  to  the  clerk.  “One  rat, 
anyway,”  she  amended  under  her 
breath,  and  smiled,  thinking  that 
her  husband  would  probably  have 
enjoyed  this  little  (piip.  “That’s  a 
lulu,  dear,”  he  undoubtedly  would 
have  said. 

She  had  to  sign  her  name  in  a big 
book  with  yellow  pages,  and  her 
address,  because  it  was  the  law,  the 

(Please  turn  to  ]>age  20) 
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There’s  a student  here  \v1io  says  that  you  wanted  to  see 
liiin,”  the  secretary  said. 

“Send  him  in." 

Tlie  student  went  through  the  door,  shuffled  his  feet  a few 
times,  and  said,  “You  wanted  to  see  me,  sir?” 

“Yes,  Reid,  sit  down.  Now  about  that  Spanish.” 

One  of  the  principals  in  this  little  drama  was  the  Dean  of 
Men  of  Iowa  State  University.  The  other  was  no  one  else  hut 
James  H.  Reid,  Maryland’s  acting  Dean  of  Men! 

Such  a scene  took  place  quite  frecpiently,  according  to  Mr. 

Reid.  “1  was  probably  the  world’s  worst  Spanish  student,” 
he  lamented,  “and  inasmuch  as  two  years  of  Spanish  were  re- 
quired for  graduation  I found  myself  a frequent  visitor  to  the 
Dean  of  Men.” 

Mr.  Reid  lived  all  his  early  life  in  Lisbon,  a small  town  in 
Iowa.  Here  he  went  to  grade  school  and  higli  school,  and  then 

entered  the  College  of  Commerce  of  Iowa  State  University. 
Evidently  he  was  better  in  commerce  subjects  than  he  was  in 
Spanish,  for  in  his  senior  year  he  was  elected  vice  president 
of  the  school’s  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  graduated  in  1923. 

“I  have  a special  reason  for  always  remembering  my  Com- 
mencement morning,”  Mr.  Reid  said.  “Right  before  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  started,  I received  a telegram  from  the  Goodrich 
Tire  and  Rubl)er  Company  saying  that  I should  report  to  their 
factory  in  Akron  at  once — and  not  to  forget  my  overalls!” 

So  Mr.  Reid  grabbed  his  overalls  and  went  to  Akron.  He 
stayed  with  the  Goodrich  Company  until  1936.  During  most 
of  this  time  he  worked  in  the  Baltimore- Washington  area,  do- 
ing merchandising  and  sales  work,  handling  claims  and  selling 
advertising. 

About  1930  he  decided  that  he  wanted  a master’s  degree. 
So  he  took  a year  out  from  his  job  with  Goodrich  and  went  to 
school  at  American  Lhiiversity.  During  the  school  year  1931-32 
he  completed  his  requirements  and  was  given  a master’s  degree 
in  marketing. 

Then  he  went  hack  to  his  job,  hut  the  yen  for  higher  educa- 
tion had  gotten  too  much  for  him,  so  he  went  to  night  school 
at  American  University  and  worked  on  his  doctor’s  degree.  He 
has  now  completed  everything  hut  writing  his  thesis,  which  he 
says  will  prol)ahly  be  on  either  marketing  or  some  phase  of 
finance. 

But  for  his  affiliation  with  American  University,  Mr.  Reid 
might  never  have  come  to  Maryland.  It  happened  like  this. 
According  to  Mr.  Reid,  “In  1936,  Maryland  didn’t  have  any 
College  of  Commerce.  They  simply  had  a department  of  busi- 
ness administration  in  the  Arts  College.  Professor  Wedeberg 
was  head  of  the  department  at  that  time,  and  one  day  he  was 
over  at  American  University  finding  out  if  they  had  anybody 
they  thought  might  want  to  work  in  Maryland’s  commerce  de- 
partment. I heard  about  it,  talked  to  Mr.  Wedeberg,  and  I’ve 
been  here  ever  since.” 

I Please  turn  to  page  21  I 
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Ok  course  it’s  difficult  to  say 
whether  this  is  really  a fiction  story 
or  instead  just  an  article  with  an  ob- 
ject lesson.  At  any  rate,  and  what- 
ever it  is,  it  shows  clearly  that  the 
fact  that  one  cluh  might  he  On  Top 
of  the  Heap  for  one  hour  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  are  always 
going  to  he  there.  Especially  on 
this  Hill  of  ours.  And  anybody  who 
thinks  for  a single  minute  that  any 
one  club  can  keep  the  whip  hand  for 
long  is  sadly  mistaken.  With  the 
clubs  on  this  Hill,  it  seems  to  he  a 
story  of  Up  One  Minute  and  Down 
The  Next.  Take  the  story  behind 
the  scenes  at  the  Junior  Prom,  for 
instance. 

You  all  know  Millie  of  Eta  Eta 
Upsilon,  of  course.  She’s  really  a 
lovely  little  girl.  But  on  Prom 
Night  things  with  Millie  could 
hardly  he  said  to  he  all  that  they 
might  have  been.  She  had  been 
working  all  day  during  Prom  Day, 
of  course,  getting  in  shape  for  the 
Prom  that  night,  busily  pressing  her 
dress,  doing  it  to  her  hair  with  steel 
rods,  and  all  sorts  of  things  of  that 
nature — things  perhaps  best  de- 
scribed in  the  deathless  words  of 
last  year’s  opus.  To  Do  or  (on  the 
other  hand)  Not  To  Do,  as  “those 
little  things  that  only  girls  before 
Junior  Proms  know  how  to  do,  or 
words  to  that  effect.” 

Well,  at  7 o’clock  Millie  was  in 
her  room,  listlessly  brushing  her 
hair,  when  suddenly  she  threw  the 
brush  on  her  bureau,  watched  it 
bounce  up  on  its  stiff  bristles,  roll 
over,  and  fall  on  the  floor.  Then 
she  said,  “Damn.” 

She  didn’t  say  this  word  very 
often,  hut  tonight  she  found  it  pretty 
satisfying.  “Damn,  damn,”  she  re- 
peated. Staring  in  the  window  she 
didn’t  see  her  own  face,  hut  instead 
the  scarlet  and  cream  face  of  Lynn 
Loveaway,  pride  and  joy  of  the 
Zetas.  Millie  yanked  several  times 
on  her  hair  and  thought  how  Lynn 
would  inevitably  fall  into  her 


fore  the  promenade  was  to  start. 
She  would  stand  there  just  too  ob- 
viously aware  of  the  fact  that  she, 
l.ynn  Loveaway,  was  the  first  in 
line.  “That  head  tilted,  lips  parted, 
eyes  drooping  action  might  knock 
some  people  for  a loop,  hut  it 
doesn’t  cut  any  ice,  to  coin  a 
phrase,  with  me,”  Millie  announced 
to  the  mirror. 

Millie  kept  on  getting  dressed 
and  eventually  she  came  to  the  stage 
w here  she  poured  perfume  down  the 
hack  of  each  ear  for  enticement 
purposes.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
she  perceived  in  its  full  intensity 
the  utter  dismalness  of  it  all.  She 


“I  can't  stand  it,  1 can’t  stand 
it!”  Millie  moaned. 

“Oh,  honey,  hahy,  pie,  plum 
bucket  in  E flat,  please  don't  say 
that,”  shrilled  Ihiggins,  bouncing 
into  the  room.  “Look,  Millie,  honey, 
hahy,  cream  jniff,  demi-tasse.  I've 
spent  the  whole  afternoon  sewing 
these  hows  down  the  front  of  my 
dress.  No  one  can  ever  realize  that 
this  isn’t  a new  dress,  can  they?  Be- 
cause you  know  if  they  see  that  it’s 
not  a new  dress,  it's  the  whipping 
post  for  me,  with  ultimate  expul- 
sion from  the  Hill.” 

“You’ll  fake  ’em  to  death,  I’ug- 
pie,”  answered  Millie. 


A Mqht  at  the  From 


When  Standards  gets  its  bull  whip  and  the 
Prom  Satellites  promote  a conga  chain,  the 
Junior  Prom  Is  likely  to  be  rather  unusual 


special  pose  right  at  the  moment  he- 
hecame  momentarily  bilious  and 
had  to  lean  up  against  the  wall  for 
support.  The  horror  of  it!  All  that 
line  of  triumphant,  bare-shouldered 
Zeta  hacks — six  of  them  in  a row. 
all  in  front  of  her.  She  the  one  and 
only  Eta  in  the  entire  envied  group 
of  junior  moguls  who  lead  the 
Prom!  A horrible  l)hnv  for  ber 
cherished  club.  Eta  Eta  Lpsilt)n,  the 
best,  most  wonderful,  most  progres- 
sive sorority  on  the  campus.  To- 
night there  were  sure  to  be  many 
whisperings-behind-hands  going  on 
to  the  general  effect  of,  “Etas  cer- 
tainly are  nowhere  tonight,  in  sharp 
contradistinction  to  the  Zetas.” 


“Lord,  1 hope  so,”  screamed 
Pug-pie.  “H  I don’t,  my  name  is 
certain  to  be  mud.  ” She  said  this, 
you  understand,  with  an  utter  dis- 
regard for  the  fact  that  it  was  com- 
mon knowledge  that  her  name  was 
in  truth  Pug-pie. 

All  over  the  Eta  House  activity, 
bv  this  time,  was  reigning  to  beat 
the  band,  not  to  mention  cats  and 
dogs,  in  bucketfuls,  and.  of  course, 
pitchforks.  To  the  little  boy  who 
came  with  loads  of  green  corsage 
boxes,  it  seemed  truly  as  though 
hell  had  broken  loose.  He  could 
hear  a continuous  bedlam  of 
thumps,  screams,  shrieks  and  thuds. 

[Please  turn  to  page  18) 
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ouvi-;i:  GUYTiiEi;  and  makilyn  iiudek 


One  campus  phenomenon  that  has 
escaped  the  clutches  of  national  defense  is 
the  Junior  Prom.  For  one  night  at  any  rate, 
Maryland  is  going  to  think  in  terms  of  new 
dresses,  corsages,  tails,  and  Woody  Her- 
man. For  at  least  one  night,  1-A  as  opposed 
to  1-B  and  3-A,  not  to  mention  the  Naval 
Air  Corps,  all  are  going  to  he  forgotten. 
Finals  are  over,  and  the  Prom  is  here. 

Maryland’s  first  Junior  Prom  was  held 
in  1916.  Ever  since  then,  the  Prom  has 
been  the  highlight  of  the  social  year.  Be- 
ginning in  1927,  the  scene  of  the  dance  has 
been  some  hotel  in  downtown  Washington. 
In  the  last  several  years,  the  Willard  has 
been  the  choice  of  the  Prom  committees. 
Beginning  in  1937,  big  name  hands  began 
to  he  featured.  Among  those  who  have 
played  are  Bob  Crosby,  Russ  Morgan,  Glen 
Gray,  Eddy  Duchin,  and  Sammy  Kaye.  And 
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DORIS  THOMPSON,  JACK  MILLER 


this  year,  of  course,  Woody  Herman  brings 
his  band  to  tlie  Willard. 

Leaders  of  the  Prom  traditionally  have 
been  the  Chairman  of  the  Junior  Prom 
Committee,  President  of  the  Junior  Class, 
and  their  dates.  Recent  leaders  have  been: 
1940,  Gene  Ochsenreiter  and  Nancy  King, 
Frank  Davis  and  Libby  Powers;  1941, 
Harry  Spicer  and  Mary  Powell,  Bill  Hol- 
brook and  Beverly  Smith. 

This  year’s  Prom  chairman,  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  signing  Woody  Herman’s 
band,  is  Jack  Miller.  At  the  head  of  the 
Promenade  with  Jack  will  be  Doris  Thomp- 
son. The  president  of  the  Junior  Class  is 
Oliver  Guyther.  Ollie’s  date  will  be  Mar- 
ilyn Huber. 

To  the  Prom  leaders,  chairmen,  and  the 
Prom  itself.  The  Old  Line  wishes  all 
possible  success. 


/}  NIGHT  AT  THE  PROM 

{Continued  Irani  page  13) 


punoUiated  with  shouts  of,  “rni  next 
on  the  iron?”  and  “Darling  veal 
cutlet  pot  pie  hahy,  get  the  hell  out 
of  that  damned  shower.”  The  de- 
livery hoy  agitatedly  threw  the  cor- 
sage boxes  on  the  floor  and  fled. 
Down  the  steps,  he  fled.  “Women!” 
he  was  heard  to  snort.  Then, 
“Lord!” 

Finally  the  shrieks  and  thumps 
died  down.  The  girls  were  ready 
for  the  final  test.  This  took  place 
upstairs  in  the  hall.  In  the  middle 
of  the  hall  stood  the  Standards 


Committee,  three  girls  carrying 
heavy  hull  whips  with  pronged 
lashes.  Every  girl  in  the  sorority 
filed  past  to  he  goofed  at  by  Stand- 
ards. Luckily  most  of  them  got  by 
with  no  trouble.  Katie,  though,  had 
worn  a velvet  hairhow  instead  of  a 
diamond  clip.  So  she  got  three 
lashes  across  the  shoulders  and  was 
sent  hack  to  change  it.  The  ribs  on 
Flossie’s  girdle  showed,  and  she  got 
the  pronged  lash  several  times 
around  the  ankles.  And  poor  Pug- 
gins!  The  eagle  eye  of  Standards 


discerned  with  no  difficulty  at  all 
that  she  was  wearing  last  year’s 
dress.  And  didn’t  they  let  her  have 
it!  She  got  a hundred  lashes  around 
the  shoulders,  arms,  ankles,  legs, 
and  things  of  that  nature.  Then 
when  she  fell  to  the  floor.  Standards 
did  it  to  her  in  the  ribs  with  their 
feet.  Then  they  took  her  to  bed. 
Of  course  she  had  to  break  her  date. 

Millie,  of  course,  got  by  wdth  no 
trouble.  She  was  the  only  consola- 
tion the  Etas  had.  “We’ve  got  you 
up  there,  anyway,”  they  kept 
screaming  at  her  in  a body. 

By  this  time,  things  w^ere  getting 
going,  which  is,  indeed,  quite  a feat. 


‘/////TV  up,  iPs  almost  time  for  the  Promenade!'' 
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Tlie  living  room  (juickly  filled  up 
with  scjiiare  hlack  shoulders,  while 
ties  and  tails.  Etas  in  pastel  and 
slim  metal  sheaths  glided  down  the 
stairs,  mingled  with  the  tall  dark 
forms,  aiul  drifted  out  in  twosomes 
and  foursomes.  This  paragraph  is 
a descriptive  paragraph. 

Naturally  enough,  the  first  thing 
that  Millie  did  when  she  hit  the 
Willard  was  go  to  a party-in-a-room 
for  the  Prom  Moguls.  It  was  a nice 
party.  The  hureaus  were  quite 
covered  with  gin  bottles  and  there 
were  twin  beds  to  sit  on.  Of  course 
the  six  Zetas  were  there,  being  the 
leaders  of  the  Prom.  It  was  very 
plain  that  the  Zetas  had  spent  most 
of  their  preparation  time  at  Joe 
Burko’s  or  possibly  even  the  liquor 
dispensary.  They  were  in  horrible 
shape.  They  were  sprawled  around 
on  the  floor,  their  hair  hanging  over 
their  eyes,  and  bottles  in  hand. 
Their  fellows  were  over  in  a corner 
shooting  crap. 

Lovely  Lynn  Loveaway,  leader 
of  the  Same,  was  standing  on  the 
radiator.  She  was  doing  a fragment 
of  a jitterbug  dance  and  screaming 
a weird  combination  of  what 
sounded  like  Sent  for  you  Yester- 
day and  Here  You  Come  Today 
coupled  with  You  are  My  Sunshine. 
Her  particular  fellow  was  mixing 
drinks  on  the  telephone  stand,  paus- 
ing at  regular  intervals  to  look  up 
at  the  ceiling,  wave  his  right  fore- 
finger in  the  air  and  scream,  “Do  it! 
Do  it!” 

Of  course  when  time  for  the 
Promenade  came,  the  leaders  were 


in  ahsohilely  no  condition  to  do 
anything  about  it.  Millie  and  her 
dale  tried  their  best  to  create  a little 
order  and  gel  a little  action  going, 
riiey  kept  saying  things  like,  “Come 
on,  snap  out  of  it,”  and  “Doesn’t 
your  own  Junior  Prom  mean  any- 
thing to  you?”  But  they  didn’t  get 
very  far.  The  Zetas  and  their  dates 
llufted  them  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

“You’re  A-Train  caliber,  Millie,” 
shouted  Lynn.  Then  she  shrieked 
with  glee,  “Another  shot  of  rye  is 
my  story.” 

Now  just  what  was  there  for 
Millie  to  do  hut  leave  the  room  and 
head  for  the  Promenade?  And  on 
the  way,  it  suddenly  dawned  on  her 
that  she  would  he  the  one  to  lead  the 
Prom.  She  was  originally  seventh 
in  line,  and  with  the  six  Zetas  all 
in  various  stages  of  drunkeness,  she 
became  first! 

When  the  Etas  saw  their  own 
Millie  at  the  head  of  the  line,  their 
joy  knew  no  hounds.  They  waved 
and  hollered  and  stamped  their  feet 
and  whistled  between  their  fingers. 
Even  Katie,  with  her  hack  raw'  from 
the  lash,  gritted  her  teeth  and  cut 
a cartwheel. 

The  Promenade  got  started,  hut 
just  as  it  did,  a curious  noise  was 
heard  at  one  end  of  the  room. 
Through  the  arched  doorway  came 
a strange  procession.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  six  drunk  Zetas  and 
their  six  drunk  fellow's.  They  had 
formed  a Conga  chain  and  they 
were  frantically  jerking  their  wav 
toward  the  Promenade.  Leading 
the  chain  was  Lynn,  bottle  in  hand. 
As  she  passed  the  Dean  of  Women, 


she  paused  long  enough  to  remark. 
“Have  you  ever  (considered  the 
('xcpiisile  thrill  of  loose-gelling?” 
Her  lei  low  was  heard  to  remark  to 
the  President,  “He  faded  my  twcmlv 
and  what  did  I do  hut  throw  box 

I ” 

(*ars! 

J’hen  the  procession  wound  on, 
,'\t  the  lop  of  their  lungs  the  Zetas 
were  screaming,  “La  Conga  is  our 
story.” 

Millie  and  the  other  Promena- 
ders  tried  to  appear  oblivious  to  the 
uproar  and  continue  their  stately 
step.  But  the  chain  would  have 
none  of  it.  They  hurst  in  among  the 
Promenade  with  full  force,  knock- 
ing over  people,  cursing  and  shriek- 
ing, and  finally  falling  to  the  flooi’ 
themselves. 

Needless  to  say  the  orchestra  was 
|)acked  up  and  sent  home  and  the 
Prom  immediately  disbanded. 

Well,  to  make  a long  story  still 
longer,  the  six  Zetas  were  expelled 
from  school.  And  in  the  remainder 
ol  the  year,  the  Etas  won  the  heautv 
(pieen,  all  the  women's  editor  posi- 
tions, secretary  of  the  student  gov- 
ernment— just  about  evervthing 
there  was  to  win. 

The  moral  of  this  story  should  he 
clear.  It’s  just  impossible  for  one 
club  on  the  hill  to  have  the  upper 
hand  indefinitely.  Something  is 
hound  to  happen.  Alternative 
morals  might  he,  if  you  are  an  Eta 
on  the  hill,  get  the  Zetas  drunk 
whenever  possible.  Or  if  you  are  a 
Zeta  on  the  hill,  never  get  drunk  on 
Prom  night.  Or  if  you  are  just  any- 
body on  the  Hill,  get  drunk.  But  it’s 
still  obvious  that  one  club  can’t  stav 
in  there  forever. 
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THIS  ONE  WILL  KILL  YOU 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


druggist  explained,  when  tliey  sold 
violent  poisons.  Quite  satisfied 
with  the  little  bottle,  Mrs.  Wither- 
spoon went  hack  home,  took  off  her 
coat,  then  her  hat,  and  after  adjust- 
ing her  hair  once  more  hy  the  hall 
mirror  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
prepared  dinner. 

As  though  to  prove  that  the  fate- 
ful day  was  a fateful  day  indeed, 
something  happened  which  was  very 
disturbing  to  Mrs.  Witherspoon. 
For  the  first  time  in  eleven  years, 
her  husband  came  liome  and  ate 
dinner  without  saying,  “Listen  to 
this  one,  dear, — this  will  kill  you.’’ 
Instead  he  ate  in  troubled  silence. 
Once  he  said,  “I  had  something  to 
tell  you,  dear,  hut  I’ve  forgotten 
it.” 

Mr.  Witherspoon  was  obviously 
upset  by  his  lapse  of  memory  and 
retired  early.  His  wife  was  also  up- 
set, and  stayed  up  ({uite  late  listen- 
ing to  the  radio,  and  wondering  if 
after  all  a change  might  not  have 
come  over  Mr.  Witherspoon. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast,  how- 
ever, she  knew  that  no  such  thing 
had  happened.  Mr.  Witherspoon 
glowed.  He  chuckled  impatiently 
as  she  busied  herself  with  the 
toaster.  He  moistened  his  lips  in 
anticipation,  and  once  he  started  to 
speak,  hut  his  wife  had  retreated 
liastily  into  the  kitchen,  in  order  to 
fill  the  sugar  howl. 

In  the  kitchen  she  emptied  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  she  had 
Ijought  at  the  drug  store  the  pre- 
vious day  on  top  of  the  sugar.  As 
she  sat  down,  Mr.  Witherspoon 
once  again  could  contain  himself 
no  longer.  “Dear — ” he  began,  “lis- 
ten to  this — it’ll  kill  you.” 

Mrs.  Witherspoon  passed  him  the 
sugar  bowl — she  never  used  sugar 
in  her  coffee — and  said,  “On  the 


contrary,  this  will  kill  you.” 

Dumping  four  spoonfuls  of  the 
white  crystals  into  his  coffee,  Mr. 
Witherspoon  looked  at  her  in  sur- 
prise. 

“Drink  your  coffee  first,”  she 
said.  “All  of  it — that’s  part  of  it.” 

Her  husband  grinned.  “Any- 
thing for  a joke.  This  sounds  like 
a honey.”  He  swallowed  the  coffee 
in  one  long  gulp.  “Tastes  funny. 
Say,  I’ll  bet  that’s  it — you  put 
something  in  the  coffee!” 

“That’s  it,”  Mrs.  Witherspoon 
agreed.  “Potassium  cyanide.” 

Her  spouse  regarded  her  blank- 
ly. He  tapped  his  thumbs  together 
for  a few  moments.  Finally  he 
sighed.  “Afraid  I don’t  get  it.” 

“You  will,  or  perhaps  vice 
versa.” 


'le  y I t’ll'  -J^uie 


(Continued  jrom  page  7) 

Hut  our  turtle  didn’t  have  the 
heart  to  answer.  He  thought  remin- 
iscently of  the  trumpet  he  had  heard 
a few  minutes  before,  and  a pain 
gnawed  at  his  soul.  He  turned  aside 
from  the  other  turtle,  because  tears 
were  coming  to  his  eyes,  and  he 
didn’t  want  anybody  to  see  him  cry- 
ing. Unobtrusively  he  shuffled  for 
the  front  door.  Oblivious  to  his 
girl-turtle,  he  was  leaving  the  dance. 
As  he  walked  away  from  the  gym- 
armory,  tears  were  streaming  down 
his  leathery  cheeks. 


Mr.  Witherspoon  tapped  his 
thumlis  together  again,  and  finally 
he  began  to  review  the  incident 
aloud.  Meanwhile  his  wife  had 
carefully  buttered  a square  of  toast 
and  munched  daintily  on  a corner. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Witherspoon  be- 
gan to  chuckle.  “Of  course,”  he 
said.  “This  will  kill  you — say  that’s 
a good  one  all  right,  that’s  a peach- 
erino!”  His  body  began  to  shake 
uncontrollably.  The  sound  of  his 
piercing  laugh,  located  several  oc- 
taves above  middle  C,  filled  the 
room.  Finally  he  doubled  over, 
seized  his  stomach,  and  kicked  his 
heels  in  unquenchable  glee. 

“On  the  contrary,  this  will  kill 
you — ” he  managed  to  gasp  remin- 
iscently. “That’s  possibly  the  best 
joke  I’ve  ever  heard!” 

His  body  shook  in  great  spasms, 
but  the  sound  of  his  laughter  had 
grown  quieter  and  more  funda- 
mental. It  was  something  deep  and 
abstract  now,  that  seemed  to  bubble 
up  from  the  very  depth  of  his  be- 
ing. Finally  he  stopped  laughing 
and  stopped  moving  altogether. 

Mrs.  Witherspoon  debated  the 
question  of  eating  another  piece  of 
buttered  toast,  and  finally  decided 
in  the  negative,  because  as  she  re- 
flected, her  figure  was  not  as  slender 
as  it  once  was.  So  she  cleared  off 
the  table,  and  scraped  the  crumbs 
from  the  cloth.  Then  she  took  off 
the  table  cloth  and  placed  it  over 
Mr.  Witherspoon  where  he  lay  on 
the  dining  room  floor.  Daintily  she 
pushed  the  shapeless  mass  more  in- 
to the  corner  where  it  would  be  out 
of  the  way. 

After  this,  she  washed  the  dishes, 
and  then  began  to  clean  the  house, 
starting  with  the  living  room.  When 
two  minutes  after  eleven  arrived, 
she  was  wondering  just  how  it  would 
seem  this  evening  when  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon did  not  come  home  from  work 
— as  indeed  he  wouldn’t. 

It  was  hard  to  say,  she  concluded, 
pushing  the  vacuum  back  and  forth. 
She  looked  at  the  clock  again. 
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Fiiiam 


A young  lady,  finding  herself  stranded  in  a small 
town,  asked  an  old  man  at  the  station  where  she  might 
spend  the  night. 

“■There  ain’t  no  hotel  here,”  he  said,  “hut  you  can 
sleep  with  the  station  agent.” 

“Sir!”  she  exelaimed,  “I’ll  have  you  know  I’m  a 
lady.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  drawled  the  old  man,  “so  is  the 
station  agent.” 


And  then  there’s  the  one  about  the  little  red  eor- 
puscles  who  all  went  to  church  in  a body. 


(Grandmother:  Johnny,  I woiddn't  slide  down  those 
hannisters. 

Johnny:  Wouldn’t  hell;  you  couldn’t. 


“May  I take  you  honu^V  1 like  to  take  experienced 
girls  home.  ” 

“I’m  not  experienced.” 

“You’re  not  home  yet.” 

Mother:  Sonny,  don’t  use  such  had  words. 

Son:  Shakespeare  used  them. 

Mother:  Well,  don’t  play  with  him. 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


Mr.  Reid  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
few  men  connected  with  the  present 
College  of  Commerce  who  was  here 
before  the  College  was. 

Nothing  definite  occurred  to 
cause  Mr.  Reid  to  decide  he  would 
like  to  teach.  In  his  words,  it  was 
just  a matter  of  curiosity.  “All  dur- 
ing the  years  I was  with  Goodrich,” 
he  says,  “I  was  curious  to  know 
just  how  prices  were  established  in 
industry.  I wanted  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  academic  and  theo- 
retical aspects  of  marketing  and 
marketing  processes.  And  I always 
thought  that  I’d  get  a kick  out  of 
teaching  it  once  I learned  it.” 

Mr.  Reid’s  success  with  dealing 
with  students  has  been  mildly  sen- 
sational. While  he  was  working  full 
time  for  the  College  of  Commerce, 
he  was  Dean  Steven’s  “contact” 
man.  He  saw  the  students  and  re- 
viewed their  problems  with  them. 
And  since  he  has  been  acting  Dean 
of  Men  he  has  had  a chance  to  talk 
w ith  an  even  wider  range  of  stu- 
dents, both  men  and  women. 


He  says  that  he  always  has  had 
a genuine  interest  in  the  problems 
of  the  students — not  only  the  aca- 
demic problems  hut  also  the  per- 
sonal ones.  He  has  always  trieil  to 
make  students  feel  that  they  are 
free  to  call  at  his  office  to  discuss 
any  problem  that  might  he  worry- 
ing them.  They  need  have  no  worry 
about  it  going  any  farther.  He  says 
that  they  can  “cuss  me  out  and  cuss 
out  my  best  friend,  hut  what  they 
say  will  stay  right  in  my  office.” 
Mr.  Reid  has  some  very  definite 
thoughts  on  the  war.  He  says, 
“College  students  have  two  respon- 
sibilities. One  is  to  their  countrv 
and  one  is  to  themselves.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  students  are  doing 
the  smart  thing  if  they  stay  in  school 
and  finish  the  course  they  have  laid 
out  for  themselves.  It  should  he 
obvious  that  if  a man  is  more  high- 
ly trained  academically  when  he 
does  go  to  the  army,  he  is  going  to 
he  of  far  greater  value  than  other- 
wise. And  some  day  this  war  is  go- 
ing to  he  over.  When  it  is  over,  the 
man  who  has  more  college  training 


will  he  of  greater  seivice  to  society 
than  the  untrained  man.” 

He  has  another  pet  theory.  He 
thinks  that  all  college  students 
should  participate  in  some  form  of 
athletics.  It’s  not  necessary  to  go 
out  for  a team,  he  says.  There  are 
plenty  of  intra-mural  sports  going 
on  all  the  tii7ie  that  everybody  at 
Maryland  can  j^articipate  in.  If 
more  students  did  take  advantage  of 
the  athletic  program,  he  says  the 
result  would  he  that  much  better 
balanced  students  would  leave  the 
University  at  graduation. 

When  asked  his  plans  for  the 
future,  he  said  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  leaving  Mary- 
land. He  is  perfectly  happy  here. 
He’s  not  sure  about  his  ultimate 
capacity,  hut  he  will  continue  as 
acting  Dean  of  Men  until  he  is  told 
otherwise. 

When  asked  for  his  formula  for 
successful  living,  he  said,  “What 
am  I supposed  to  sav  now — work 
hard  and  he  a good  hoy?  Nuts! 
Just  do  the  job  you’re  doing  the 
best  you’re  capable  of.  and  feel 
free  to  do  just  a little  hit  more  than 
vou’re  being  paid  for.  That’s  the 
oidv  formula  I know  of.  ” 
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The  United  States  and  Russia  have 
at  least  temporarily  forgotten  their 
divergent  economic  and  social  con- 
cepts and  have  united  in  the  struggle 
against  Germany.  Most  Americans’ 
ideas  of  Russia  center  around  a few 
key  words  — “red,”  “communist,” 
“anarchists,”  and  “Stalin.”  But 
during  her  long  history,  Russia’s 
culture  has  not  been  completely 
overshadowed  by  militarism  and 
communism.  She  has  produced  a 
long  list  of  masterful  musicians. 

It  was  not  until  1836  that  true 
Russian  music  came  into  being, 
with  Michael  Glinka’s  opera,  A 
Life  for  the  Czar.  Glinka — called 
by  Lizst  the  Prophet  Patriarch  of 
Russia — was  the  first  Russian  com- 
poser to  recognize  the  possibilities 
of  the  music  of  his  native  land. 
Thirty-five  years  later,  through  the 
influence  of  Anton  Rubinstein,  the 
national  Russian  conservatories  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  were 
established.  Before  this  time  no 
music  was  taught  in  Russia  except 
to  the  nolnlity,  and  then  by  foreign 


masters.  Now,  however,  the  same 
opportunities  were  offered  to  the 
Russian  peasant.  Although  today 
we  know  him  as  a pianist  and  com- 
poser, Rubinstein  will  no  doubt  be 
remembered  in  the  future  for  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  great 
Russian  school. 

Before  this  time,  music  was  not 
regarded  as  a profession  in  Russia, 
so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  “big  five”  group  of  Neo- 
Russians  had  other  professions. 
Caesar  Cui  and  Moussorgsky  were 
government  officers,  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakow  a naval  officer,  Borodin  a 
chemist.  Mily  Balakirew,  recog- 
nized as  the  leader  of  the  big  five 
group,  was  the  only  master  among 
them  who  had  been  educated  as  a 
professional  musician.  A follower 
of  Glinka,  he  saw  in  folk  songs  and 
dances  the  base  for  Russian  music. 

These  men  of  the  early  Russian 
school  worked  in  close  co-operation 
for  the  advancement  of  Russian  art 
rather  than  for  the  glory  of  the  in- 
dividual. In  true  socialistic  spirit 
after  Borodin’s  death,  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakow  and  his  pupil,  Glazounow, 
completed  his  opera.  Prince  Igor. 
They  also  finished  Moussorgsky’s 
Boris  Godounoiv. 

The  greatest  genius  of  his  day. 
Modest  Moussourgsky  strangely 
enough  was  scarcely  known  outside 
of  Russia  until  recently.  He  never 
mastered  the  technical  foundations 
of  music,  but  was  a master  of  im- 
pressionism, setting  down  his  music 
as  he  felt  it.  An  extremely  talented 


amateur  pianist,  Moussourgsky  was 
encouraged  to  make  music  his  pro- 
fession by  Balakirew. 

His  increasing  popularity  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  his  Night  On 
Bald  Mountain  was  included  in 
Walt  Disney’s  fantasy  film  Fantasia. 
In  1873,  Victor  Hartmann,  a tal- 
ented artist,  and  a friend  of  the 
composer’s,  died,  and  as  a memorial 
exhibition  his  admirers  collected 
all  of  Hartmann’s  drawings  that 
were  available.  The  ten  greatest  of 
these  are  depicted  by  Moussourgsky 
in  the  tone  paintings,  Pictures  at  an 
Exhibition.  As  an  introductory 
theme  to  each  picture  the  composer 
has  written  wdiat  he  calls  a Prome- 
nade, which  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent him  walking  to  and  fro  before 
the  pictures,  thinking  of  his  dead 
friend.  Just  released  by  Victor  is 
an  interpretation  by  the  famous 
pianist,  Alexander  Brailowsky,  of 
this  colorful  work. 

Most  popular  of  the  big  five  was 
Nicholas  Rimsky  - Korsakow  — 
whose  music  whether  it  be  for  the 
ballet,  opera,  or  orchestra  is  always 
brilliant  in  its  instrumental  effects 
and  reflects  typically  the  old  Rus- 
sian folk  songs  and  legends.  His 
greatest  orchestral  work  is  the 
Scheherazade  Suite,  which  is  based 
on  the  Thousand  and  One  Tales  of 
The  Arabian  Nights. 

One  of  the  first  students  at 
Rubinstein’s  conservatory  was  Peter 
Iljitch  Tschaikowsky.  Although  he 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  big  five,  his 
music  actually  formed  the  founda- 
tion for  the  modern  Russian  school. 
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One  oi’  his  earliest  great  works  is 
the  Romeo  and  Juliet  Overture,  a 
new  leeording  of  wlii(‘h  lias  just 
been  released  hy  Coliiinhia.  This 
fantasy  overture,  depicting  the  con- 
flict of  the  love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
with  the  feud  between  the  Monta- 
gues and  the  Capulets,  is  played  hy 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  conducted 
hy  Artur  Rodzinski. 

Of  the  modern  group  of  Russian 
composers,  Tschaikowsky’s  genius 
seemed  to  fall  on  Alexandre  Glaz- 
ounow,  a pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow.  However,  although  Glazoimow 
w'as  technically  brilliant,  his  imagi- 
nation was  far  more  meagre  than 
that  of  his  teacher. 

Another  famous  pupil  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakow'  was  Anton  Arensky,  who 
became  famous  not  only  as  a pian- 
ist hut  as  a composer  of  strong  and 
unusual  compositions.  Arensky  in 
turn  became  the  teacher  of  Sergei 
Rachmaninoff,  one  of  today’s  great- 
est concert  pianists,  and  the  com- 
poser of  many  piano  works,  operas, 
piano  concertos,  and  three  sym- 
phonies. All  of  the  music  of  Rach- 
maninoff, like  that  of  his  teacher- 
predecessors,  reflects  national  char- 
acteristics. 

One  of  the  most  radical  musi- 
cians of  the  modern  school  is  Alex- 
ander Scriabin,  who  was  little 
known  until  after  his  death  in  1916. 
In  his  later  works  he  became  fan- 
atical on  the  relation  of  color  and 
music,  and  made  use  of  a color  ma- 
chine which  operated  as  the  orches- 
tra played.  Scriabin  wrote  three 
symphonies  in  his  impressionistic 
style,  many  shorter  works  for  the 
piano,  and  six  sonatas  in  his  own 
peculiar  harmonic  system,  without 
fixed  tonality. 

Igor  Stravinsky,  a pupil  of  Rim- 
sky-Korsakow,  is  another  radical; 
yet  he  has  always  maintained  bal- 
ance in  his  music,  and  his  ballets 
are  among  the  most  remarkable 
compositions  of  the  modern  school. 

Sergei  Prokofieff  is  one  of  the  • 
most  brilliant  modern  Russian  com- 


posers. Columbia  has  just  relcas('d 
a lecording  of  one  of  his  tnost  re- 
cent compositions,  Reter  and  the 
Wolj,  played  hy  Stowkowski  and 
the  All  American  Youth  Orchestra. 
The  composer  calls  this  work  an 
“Orchestral  fairy  tale.  ” It  was  first 
performed  at  a children’s  concert  in 
Moscow  in  May  of  1936,  and  is  a 
simple,  humorous  program  piece. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  say 
there  is  political  satire  hidden  in  the 
musical  story. 

From  today’s  Soviet  Russia  there 
are — or  were — coming  many  new 
and  interesting  musical  expressions. 
Among  the  most  well-known  of  this 
modern  group  are  Reinhold  Gliere; 
Nicholas  Miaskowsky,  who  has 
written  eight  symphonies;  and 
Dimitri  Szostakowicz,  the  compose)’ 
of  ten  great  symphonic  works.  Per- 
haps the  best  of  these  is  his  Fifth 
Symphony,  which  has  been  recorded 
for  Victor  hy  Leopold  Stowkowski 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Nearly  all  of  the  music  of  the 
Russian  composers — of  the  old 
school  and  the  new — reflects  nation- 
alism and  is  based  on  Russian  folk 
melody.  The  vast  majority  of 
Russia’s  population  has  always 
been  of  the  peasant  class,  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  there  should  he 
more  true  expressions  of  genuine 
folk  music  in  this  land  than  in  any 
other. 

The  monotony  of  the  Russian 
steppes,  the  drab  day  hy  day  toil  of 
the  peasants,  and  the  years  of  op- 
pression and  invasion  by  Asiatic 
enemies,  have  colored  Russian 
niusic  with  deep  brooding  sadness, 
a sadness  often  half-hidden  hy  a 
wild,  barbaric  gaiety.  Now  again 
the  Russian  peasants  suffer  stolidly 
a)i  invasion  of  their  endless  land. 
Perhaps  one  day  the  struggle  of  to- 
day will  he  remembered  as  a snatch 
of  melody,  now  brooding  and  sad, 
now  masking  itself  with  carefree 
joy,  snatched  hy  the  wind  from  the 
throat  of  a Russian  peasant  farmer. 

Theie  are  tiemendous  forces  of 


change  in  the  world  today.  Ihcy 
aie  hound  to  leave  theii’  imprt^ssion 
in  peopl(‘’s  thoughts  for  generations 
to  come,  and  in  tlu“  leflections  of 
their  thoughts  in  literatuie,  art,  and 
nmsic. 

I’OU.V  HAKDV 
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Those  of  you  who  missed  the 
stage  pi’oduction  of  The  Male 
Animal  should  really  make  it  a 
point  to  see  it  on  the  scieen.  \\  rit- 
ten  hy  Elliott  Nugent  and  James 
Thurher,  the  play  is  not  only  ex- 
ceptionally clever,  it  has  a subtle 
underlying  plot  that  will  carry  nioie 
weight  than  ever  now  that  we  are 
actually  fighting  for  freedom. 

The  story  centers  ai’ound  Tommy 
Turner  ( Henrv  Fonda),  an  Eng- 
lish professor  at  Mid-Western  Uni- 
versity, and  his  beautiful  young 
wife  Ellen  (Olivia  de  Havilland). 
VJth  them  lives  Ellen's  younger 
sister  Pat,  a sophomore  at  the  uni- 
vei’sity,  who  goes  with  Mike  (Jack 
Carson),  the  serious  minded  editor 
of  the  campus  paper.  Several  free 
speaking  piofessors  have  been  hied 
as  “Red”  suspects  hy  the  Board  of 
Trustees — led  hy  stuj)id  Ed  Keller, 
an  influential  business  man.  Mike 
writes  a fiery  editorial  on  fieedom 
of  speech,  condemning  Ed  Keller. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  Turners 
have  invited  Keller  to  their  home 
for  a week-end  party  being  given  in 
honoi’  of  their  mutual  friend  Joe 
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Ferguson,  a former  Mid-Western 
football  hero.  Pat.  in  the  mean- 
time, has  a (|uarrel  with  Mike  over 
the  editorial,  and  fluffs  him  for 
W ally  Myers,  the  campus  football 
hero. 

The  whole  thing  gets  pretty  in- 
volved, and  turns  out  to  he  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  comedies  that 
has  been  written  in  recent  years. 
The  fact  that  it  was  written  by 
James  Thurher  should  guarantee 
its  success. 

* * 

Kings  Row,  Henry  Hellamann's 
dramatic  best-seller,  has  been  filmed 
and  is  already  being  shown  in 
Washington  theatres.  The  movie 
version  stars  Ronald  Reagan  and 
Rof)ert  Cummings,  with  Ann  Sheri- 
dan, Marie  Ouspenskaya,  Claude 
Rains,  Charles  Coburn,  Betty  Field, 
and  Nancv  Coleman  in  the  support- 
ing cast.  This  is  a dramatic  story 
of  two  hoys  who  grow  u{)  together 
in  Kings  Row,  a growing  mid-west- 
ern town.  One  is  a vital,  impetuous, 
carefree  hov,  the  other  gentle,  sen- 
sitive, and  imaginative.  In  spite  of 
their  differences,  a strong  bond  of 
friendship  develope  between  them. 
Their  hopes,  their  sorrows,  their 
love  affairs,  and  the  changes  in 
their  lives  make  the  story  a deeply 
moving  one.  Kings  Row  will  proh- 
ahlv  he  one  of  this  year’s  strongest 
dramatic  Aims  of  the  modern 
American  Scene. 

The  first  American  hero  of 
Wh)ild  War  II  is  the  inspiration  for 
‘“Pittsburgh  Pilot”,  soon  to  go  into 
production.  Lt.  Boyd  Wagner  is 
the  young  hero  Warner  Brothers 
plans  to  immortalize.  W^agner  was 
attending  the  university  of  Pitts- 
burgh, l)ut  left  before  graduation 
to  join  the  air  corps.  He  won  con- 
siderable distinction  for  himself 
during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
Japanese  attacks  on  the  Philippines 
by  downing  5 enemy  planes  in  the 
air  and  destroying  25  on  the 
ground. 

— P.  H. 


LITEKIKY 


Recently  published  is  the  third 
in  a series  of  stirring  novels  by 
Lpton  Sinclair.  The  first  of  these 
was  World’s  End,  followed  by  Be- 
tween Two  Worlds,  and  now'  the 
third.  Dragon’s  Teeth.  With 
Dragon’s  Teeth,  Sinclair  has  made 
clear  his  purpose  in  writing  the 
otlier  two.  He  has  created  a char- 
acter, Lanny  Budd,  and  through 
that  character,  is  putting  the  period 
of  world  wars  and  revolutions  into 
one  long  novel.  Nor  is  Dragon’s 
Teeth  the  conclusion  to  this  novel. 
How  many  more  will  follow,  no  one 
knows,  hut  the  conclusion  cannot  he 
reached  until  the  destruction  of 
Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

The  hook  “sees  history”  in  story 
form,  hot  Sinclair  never  sacrifices 
truth  for  his  storv’s  sake.  Hitler, 
Goehl)les,  and  Goering  are  all  his 
characters  hut  they  are  not  fully  de- 
veloped. They  become  to  the  reader 
only  despicalde,  ruthless  creatures, 
and  nothing  more.  As  Sinclair  sees 
them,  and  makes  us  see  them,  they 
are  significant  only  in  that  human- 
ity has  allowed  them  to  come  into 
power,  and  by  doing  so,  to  control 
events  of  the  whole  world. 

In  this  hook,  Lanny  develops 
from  a rich  American  playboy  to  a 
man  mature  and  wise  who  feels  a 
strong  compassion  for  all — espe- 
cially the  Jews — who  are  being 
forced  to  suffer  the  cruelty  of  the 
world’s  present  evil.  When  his  rich 
Jewish  father-in-law  is  captured  by 
the  Nazis,  Lanny  feels  that  he  must 


free  him.  He  becomes  involved 
with  Goering  who  slyly  uses  him  in 
order  to  cheat  another  Jew  out  of 
his  fortune. 

The  hook  ends  on  a note  of 
pathos,  hut  it  is  pathos  mixed  with 
the  determination  that  we  must  de- 
stroy this  evil — before  it  is  too  late. 

And  now  just  a word  about  the 
nationwide  Victory  Book  Cam- 
])aign  which  was  launched  about 
two  weeks  ago.  The  campaign  has 
set  as  its  goal  the  collection  of  ten 
million  hooks  for  the  use  of  men  in 
our  armed  forces.  It  is  being  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Library 
Association,  the  American  Red 
Gross  and  the  U.  S.  0. 

^ 

The  government  is  building 
libraries  in  some  of  the  larger 
camps,  and  hundreds  of  U.  S.  0. 
club-houses  are  being  built  for  that 
use.  The  need  for  hooks  to  fill  these 
shelves  is  great,  and  will  he  greater 
as  time  goes  on. 

The  motto  of  the  Campaign  is 
“Give  a hook  which  you  would  want 
to  read  yourself.”  But  the  choice 
of  hooks  to  contribute  shouldn’t  he 
difficult.  The  army  and  navy  prob- 
ably contain  the  widest  possible 
range  of  reading  taste.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  many  men  w'ere 
forced  to  leave  training  and  study 
of  one  sort  or  another  to  go  into 
active  duty.  For  these  men  and  for 
thousands  of  others  who  are  inter- 
ested, up-to-date  technical  hooks  are 
needed — especially  those  on  avia- 
tion and  radio.  Others  suggested 
by  the  committee  are  good  fiction, 
hooks  on  warfare,  and  hooks  deal- 
ing with  different  phases  of  the 
world  situation. 

Mr.  Carl  Hintz,  University  li- 
brarian, is  in  charge  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Prince  George’s  County. 
He  has  placed  a receiving  box  in 
our  library  for  the  convenience  of 
the  students.  The  repairing  and 
sorting  of  the  hooks  will  he  taken 
care  of  by  the  committee.  Let’s 
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make  our  response  to  his  appeal  for 
our  cooperation  both  generous  and 
immediate, 

I*,  u. 


Negro  music  has  been  a constant 
inspiration  to  American  song  men 
ever  since  the  first  cargo  of  African 
slaves  arrived  in  the  New  World 
in  1619.  (The  first  shipment  of 
European  women  arrived,  inciden- 
tally, on  that  same  remarkable 
boat.)  From  that  moment,  almost 
all  popular  music  has  been  colored 
by  Negro  source  material,  either 
in  its  rhythms  or  its  lyrics.  The 
great  names  in  American  popular 
music,  from  Stephen  Foster  to 
Irving  Berlin,  have  been  directly 
and  indirectly  dependent  on  Negro 
music  in  a most  vital  way.  All 
rhythms  peculiar  to  American 
musical  idiom  can  be  traced  to  the 
early  slaves,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
themes  of  the  countless  songs  about 
“Mammy”  and  “Take-Me-Back-To- 
Dear  - Old  - Southland”  and  the 
“Ever-Loving-Blues,”  Yet  with  all 
the  continual  borrowing  by  suces- 
sive  Tin  Pan  Alleys  from  the  cotton 
field  bards,  it  took  three  hundred 
years  before  the  music  makers  and 
their  public  caught  the  heart  of  this 
Negro  music. 

Stephen  Foster  typifies  the  atti- 
tude towards  Negro  music  held  by 
his  predecessors  and  by  his  suc- 


cessors, including  most  of  the  mod- 
ern tune-smiths.  To  Foster,  work 
songs  and  spirituals,  blues  and 
narrative  ballads  were  delightful 
expressions  of  a simple  people.  It 
was  the  music  of  a gay  and  light- 
hearted race  whose  intellect 
couldn’t  grasp  the  sorrow  of  its 
status.  When  Foster  adapted  this 
music  for  popular  consumption,  the 
result  was  nostalgic  stuff,  and 
pretty  though  it  was,  it  was  at  best 
a superficial  attempt  to  capture  the 
intriguing  quality  of  the  blackmail’s 
song.  However,  since  Foster’s  atti- 
tudes were  an  artist’s  crystalization 
of  the  public’s  attitudes,  his  efforts 
were  universally  received  as  an 
authentic  bit  of  the  real  South. 

Considering  the  music  as  a deep 
and  sincere  description  of  a people, 
critics  must  conclude  that  Foster, 
and  those  who  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed, are  shallow.  The  song 
writers  and  their  audiences  failed 
to  recognize  the  Negroes  as  human 
beings  like  themselves  and  their 
music  as  the  music  of  an  oppressed 
race.  Not  that  it  was  a complete 
illusion  or  fabrication  when  Foster, 
et  al,  found  Negro  music  “happy.” 
For  one  thing,  the  Negroes,  realiz- 
ing that  white  folks  expected  them 
to  appear  gay  and  satisfied,  ful- 
filled their  role  as  “entertainers” 
and  complied — a kind  of  “Laugh, 
clown,  laugh”  idea.  The  rest  they 
kept  to  themselves  where  the  mas- 
ters could  not  overhear.  For  an- 
other thing,  the  Negroes  actually 
were  gay,  even  among  themselves; 
but  that  typical  gaiety  was  psycho- 
logical compensation  to  drown  out 
sorrows,  the  philosophical  necessity 
of  making  the  most  out  of  a bad 
situation.  For  still  another  thing, 
white  people  generally  have  had  so 
little  understanding  of  the  Negro 
that  it  is  improbable  that  they’d 
have  the  sympathy  to  recognize 
anguish  even  when  they  heard  it. 
As  was  suggested  in  the  preceding 
installment  of  this  series,  the  men- 
tal outlook  of  Americans — particu- 
larly young  Americans  — before 


the  first  world  wai’  was  optimistic. 
It  was  an  optimism  nurtured  by  the 
knowledge  of  unlimited  opportunity 
ahead  and  of  a stable  morality  in 
which  two  plus  two  always  ecjualled 
four.  The  confused  20lh  century 
was  inconceivable  before  it  came. 

Such  a healthy  people  could 
never  understand  the  feelings  of  a 
race  forced  into  slavery.  Nor  could 
they  understand  the  music  crying 
from  its  soul.  But  when  Victorian- 
ism  decayed  and  left  a transitional 
civilization  of  wars  and  depressions 
and  booms,  of  chaotic  economics, 
morality  and  philosophy,  then  for 
the  first  time  young  America  be- 
came intimately  familiar  with  some 
of  the  uncertainty,  the  cruelty,  the 
helplessness  that  had  plagued  the 
Negroes  since  that  first  boatload 
arrived  in  1619.  Then  when  the 
Negro  moaned  his  blues  or  swung 
out  in  frenzied  rhythms,  the  white 
writers  and  musicians  finally  under- 
stood . . . and  so  did  their  public. 
If  a tuning  fork  is  struck,  it  will  set 
into  motion  another  tuning  fork 
several  feet  away,  if  both  forks  have 
identical  pitch.  As  never  before, 
the  tuning  forks  inside  America  in 
general  were  sympathetically  ad- 
justed to  receive  the  vibrations  sent 
out  by  the  Negro.  When  white  youth 
wanted  a music  to  fit  the  new  and 
nervous  era,  it  found  this  music 
ready  made.  It  took  to  it  as 
though  it  were  its  own  conception. 

At  last — after  300  years  of  bor- 
rowing from  the  plantation  music 
they  found  so  fascinating — white 
men  found  the  core  of  that  fascina- 
tion. It  was,  to  be  exact,  in  Decem- 
ber 1916  that  the  Original  Dixie- 
land Jazz  band  arrived  in  New 
York  City  and  gave  jazz  its  big 
push.  Of  course,  plenty  of  the  jazz 
after  that  date  has  been  counterfeit 
music — “corn” — and  little  of  it  has 
ever  been  completely  pure  Negro 
music.  But  essentially,  the  spirit 
of  our  swing  is  the  real  thing. 

BII.L  GOTTLIEB 
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THIS  DAY  IS  HISTORY 

(Continued  from  page  6) 


earth,  tlien  rising  stumbled  on,  be- 
yond the  field  into  the  grove  of 
trees.  The  thunderous  immensity 
of  sound  was  beyond  enduring;  a 
wall  of  exploding  shells  rose  in 
front  of  him.  For  a moment  he  had 
a dizzy  feeling  of  falling  through 
interminable  distances.  The  con- 
cussion of  air  smote  him  and 
knocked  him  to  the  ground.  A tree 
groaned  like  a man  and  fell  close 
by. 

Clay  didn’t  rise. 

Calmly  he  looked  down  at  his 
left  leg.  A chunk  of  shrapnel  had 
laid  it  bare  to  the  bone,  and  bright 
red  blood  was  pouring  from  the 
wound.  For  the  fraction  of  a second 
the  world  seemed  completely  silent, 
and  looking  up  through  the  splint- 
ered arms  of  tree  branches  he  could 
see  the  gray  sky  motionless  above. 
Part  of  him  said,  you’ve  got  to  get 
up,  you’ve  got  to  go  on.  Clay.  This 
is  history.  And  part  of  him  wanted 
to  lie  here;  the  sun  had  surely  risen 
bv  now,  and  he  could  sleep  until 
breakfast. 

He  knew  it  was  impossible  to  get 
up  with  his  leg,  but  he  did.  He 
staggered  forward,  realizing  that  he 
had  left  his  rifle  behind.  He  almost 
bumped  into  a man  coming  the 
other  way.  He  looked  straight  at 
the  man’s  face,  and  for  a second 
had  a queer  feeling  that  he  had  al- 
most bumped  into  himself.  The  man 
vanished  behind  him,  like  a shadow- 
moving  through  the  woods,  and  he 
ran  on  and  on. 

It  was  (pieer,  he  thought,  that  his 
leg  didn’t  hurt.  It  was  queerer  still 
that  there  was  no  sound.  He  stopped 
his  blind,  headlong  running,  and 
his  lungs  sucked  in  great  breaths  of 
cool  dawn  air.  The  shattered  arm 
of  the  forest  was  gone.  Likewise 
the  thunder  of  troops  and  of  shells. 


Gone  too  was  the  murky  gray  sky 
and  the  floor  of  mud.  The  sky  was 
a deep  blue  that  glowed  softly,  and 
there  were  a few  large  stars  un- 
blinking in  it  and  a flush  of  pearly 
light  lying  across  the  east.  The 
ground  wasn’t  ground  at  all;  it  W'as 
soft  and  white,  like  clouds,  and 
stretched  away  to  his  sides  in  a 
broad  plain  as  far  as  he  could  see. 

“The  stuff  that  dreams  are  made 
of.  ” Clay  said  aloud.  There  was  a 
white  building  ahead,  to  the  east, 
and  he  walked  toward  it  slowly. 

The  building  seemed  to  rest 
lightly  on  the  cloud  underfoot,  half 
rest  on  it.  half  float  in  the  blue  glow 
of  the  sky,  its  l)eautifully  simple 
lines  the  only  thing  in  all  the  billow- 
ing white  plain  that  pointed  upward 
to  the  dimming  stars. 

Clay  swung  open  the  door  and 
stepped  inside.  There  was  a glow- 
of  yellow-  light  like  suidight  in  the 
room,  and  a silence  as  vast  as  the 
silence  outside.  The  click  of  the 
door  closing  behind  him  seemed 
louder  than  all  the  shell  fire  had 
back  there.  There  w^as  a man  seated 
at  a desk  at  one  side  of  the  long 
room,  and  he  looked  up  from  a 
sheaf  of  papers  as  Clay  approached 
him. 

He  rose  and  shook  Clay’s  hand, 
almost  as  though  he  had  expected 
him.  He  was  a tall  man,  and  he  had 
a long  sad  face. 

Clay  shifted  his  weight  uncom- 
fortably from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
“I’m  Barnaby  Clay.  I — ” 

“My  name  is  Peter,”  the  man 
said.  “Sit  down,  Mr.  Clay.” 

He  indicated  a chair  beside  the 
desk.  As  he  sat  down.  Clay  noticed 
for  the  first  time  that  there  were 
other  men  in  the  room,  three  of 
them. 


“Clay,  hmm  . . .”  The  man 
named  Peter  thumbed  through  a 
sheaf  of  papers  and  scowled.  He 
ran  a long  slender  finger  down  one 
page.  “Carson,  Cellini,  Charles, 
Clayton,  Corey,”  he  read  half 
aloud.  “Clay,  you  said?” 

He  looked  up  at  one  of  the  three 
others  in  the  room,  a heavy  set  man 
with  a short  black  beard.  “Get  me 
the  information  from  the  files  on 
Barnaby  Clay.” 

“Yes,  Peter.” 

The  man  disappeared  through 
one  of  two  doorways  to  the  room,  on 
the  side  opposite  that  from  which 
Clay  had  entered.  Clay  tapped  his 
fingers  nervously  on  the  polished 
top  of  the  desk. 

“Ton  were  expecting  me?” 

The  man  smiled  and  shook  his 
head.  “Apparently  not.” 

His  face  relaxed  as  he  began  to 
examine  the  papers  again,  and  Clay 
thought  the  man  looked  very  tired. 
There  were  long,  narrow  windows 
in  the  room,  on  the  side  from  which 
he  had  entered,  and  beyond  them. 
Clay  could  see  the  deep  blue  glow 
of  the  sky,  growing  lighter  now,  and 
the  stars  very  large  and  pale. 

He  looked  down  at  his  leg.  There 
was  no  wound.  The  large  room  was 
silent,  the  two  other  men  motionless 
behind  him,  until  Peter  picked  up 
a pen  and  wrote  a few  lines.  When 
the  sound  of  the  pen’s  scratching 
had  stopped.  Clay  began  to  feel 
frightened.  Suddenly  a voice  that 
seemed  strangely  not  his  ow'ii  broke 
the  sun-drenched  sanctity  of  the 
room. 

“Am  I—” 

Peter  looked  up.  “No,  not  yet. 
Come,  now,  it’s  not  so  bad.”  His 
strong  slender  hand  gripped  Clay’s 
shoulder,  and  he  smiled  again. 
“This  is  only  the  reception  room.” 
The  heavy  set  man  with  the  black 
beard  had  returned,  and  he  placed 
a folder  on  the  desk.  The  man 
named  Peter  opened  it.  From  time 
to  time  as  he  read  the  contents  he 
nodded  his  head  thoughtfully. 
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F inally  he  looked  up. 

“I’m  afraid  a mistake  has  been 
made,  Mr.  Clay.” 

“Yon  mean  that — ” 

“You  can  go  hack.  1 thought 
something  must  have  been  wrong, 
since  you  weren’t  on  the  list  of  to- 
day’s expected  arrivals.  It’s  very 
rare  that  something  of  this  nature 
happens.  But  mistakes — ” he 
spread  his  hands  resignedly,  “will 
happen,  you  understand.  Ah,  how 
was  it  one  of  your  poets  so  aptly 
expi’essed  it — the  best  laid  schemes 
of  mice  and  men — ” He  laughed. 
“So  it  is,  even  here.” 

“Peter,”  the  man  with  the  black 
beard  spoke  suddenly. 

“Yes,  what  is  it?” 

The  man  with  the  black  beard 
spoke  a few  words  in  Peter’s  ear. 

“No,  of  course  not.  Out  of  the 
question.” 

The  man  said  something  more, 
in  a voice  too  low  for  Clay  to  hear. 
Peter  nodded  his  head,  and  the  man 
with  the  black  beard  kept  talking 
in  a low  urgent  voice.  Finally  when 
he  had  finished,  Peter  tapped  two 
fingers  thoughtfully  on  the  desk 
top.  He  shook  his  head  slowly. 

“A  very  unusual  case,”  he  said 
to  no  one  in  particular.  “Very  un- 
usual. If  there  should  be  any 
trouble  from  the  higher  ups,  the 
blame  will  rest  entirely  on  my 
shoulders.” 

The  man  with  the  black  beard 
shrugged.  “I  merely  thought  I’d  tell 
you,  Peter.” 

Peter  turned  to  Clay  and  moist- 
ened his  lips.  “Mr.  Clay,  your  wife 
would  like  to  see  you.” 

“Margaret?” 

He  nodded. 

Clay  sat  on  the  chair  numbly, 
without  speaking.  Margaret — here. 
His  mind  tried  to  reach  back  to  the 
battlefield  and  to  the  thoughts  that 
had  been  in  his  head  then,  but  that 
time  seemed  remote,  part  almost  of' 
a forgotten  yesterday,  in  the  peace- 


ful silence  and  the  sunlight  of  this 
room.  It  would  be  some  time  before 
he  would  he  able  to  grasj)  the  fact 
that  Margaret  was — here. 

Peter  motioned  to  one  of  the  men, 
who  disappeared  through  a door. 
The  man  with  the  black  beard 
stej)ped  forward. 

“Perhaps  an  explanation,  Mr. 
Clay—” 

Peter  looked  up  from  the  papers 
on  his  desk.  “Yes — an  explanation 
— of  course.  You  left  your  wife 


two  days  ago,  (ilay,  at  a field  hos- 
pital, where  she  was  a nurse.  She 
knew  the  strategic  plan  of  your 
regimetit.  A party  of  the  enemy 
penetrated  your  lines  and  captured 
the  hospital.  They  tried  to  make 
your  wife  tell  the  position  of  your 
regiment.  They — ah  used  persua- 
sion, but  sbe  wouldn’t  tell  them.  11 
she  had,  you  and  your  entire  regi- 
ment— Ah,  but  she  didn’t.  She 
managed  to  escape  and  run  for 
((Continued  on  next  j)age) 
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help.  They  shot  her — she  died  in- 
stantly— but  her  cries  brought  help. 
The  enemy  party  was  captured 
and — ” 

The  door  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room  opened,  and  Clay  saw  Mar- 
garet. He  rose  unsteadily,  and  sud- 
denly she  was  close  in  his  arms, 
and  he  kissed  her.  Finally  Peter 
took  her  gently  by  the  arm. 

“She  can’t  talk  to  you,”  he  said. 
“Not  yet.” 

She  went  hack  through  the  door- 
way, and  for  a brief  moment  Clay 
saw  a hurst  of  dazzling  sunshine 
beyond  the  doorway,  and  he  thought 
he  saw  a city,  a fairy  city  of  build- 
ings that  sprang  up  like  colored 
fountains,  their  motion  crystalized 
into  graceful  solidity  against  the 
deep  crystal  blue  sky.  The  door 
closed,  and  Clay’s  eyes  hurt. 

“I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Clay,”  Peter 
said  gently,  “but  if  you’re  going 
back,  I’m  afraid  you  must  go  now.” 

Clay  started.  “If  I’m  going 
back—” 

“Ah,  yes.”  Peter  sighed,  and 
rustled  the  papers  on  his  desk. 
Finally  he  said,  “I’m  very  sorry 
about  you.  Clay.  As  I say  the  whole 
thing  has  been  a mistake.  You  see, 
you  don’t  belong  here — yet.  You 
already  know  entirely  too  much,  but 
in  your  case  I feel  that  an  explana- 
tion is  only  fair.  You  have  been 
seriously  wounded  by  a shell  frag- 
ment. In  a matter  of  less  than  a 
minute  you  will  bleed  to  death,  if 
you  continue  to  lie  on  the  ground 
and  do  nothing.” 

He  pointed  a long  finger  at  Clay, 
and  looked  at  him  with  deepset 
grave  eyes.  “On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  reach  down  and  check  the  flow 
of  blood  by  squeezing  the  pressure 
point  in  your  thigh,  one  of  your 
comrades  will  pass  within  a few 
minutes,  and  will  stop  the  flow  of 
blood  with  a tourniquet.  With  his 
assistance  you  will  be  able  to  get 
up  and  hobble  the  remaining  few 


POETRY 

I went  to  an  elegant  tea. 

The  duchess  she  sat  next  to  me. 
Her  rumblings  abdominal 
Were  simply  phenomenal. 

And  everyone  thought  it  was  me. 


Rock-a-bye  baby 
On  the  tree  top, 
Don’t  you  fall  out 
It’s  a helluva  drop. 


He  asked  her  if  she’d  be  his  Mrs. 
And  they’d  live  together  on  krs. 
Said  she  with  a snort, 

“Krs  aren’t  much  support!” 

So  he  won’t  know  what  marital  blrs. 


Late  to  bed 
Late  to  rise 
Who  in  the  hell 
Wants  to  be  wise 


yards  to  the  enemy  lines,  which 
have  already  been  taken.  Your  side 
is  winning.  Clay,  this  very  minute. 
Ultimately  they  will  win  the  final 
victory — but  you  will  be  a very  sick 
man  for  a few  weeks.” 

Clay  stared  at  him.  “How  do  you 
know  all  that?” 

Peter  laughed.  “It’s  all  in  your 
record.  Clay,  everything.  But  the 
record  indicates  only  the  alternate 
choices — not  what  you  will  do.” 

“Then  if  I don’t  stop  the  blood 
flow  from  my  leg,  I can  stay — 
here?” 

“No.  In  any  case  you  must  go 
back  first.  You  aren’t  dead  yet. 


Clay;  you  came  a little  prematurely 
in  any  event.” 

Clay  rose  and  stared  out  at  the 
plain  of  solid  white  cloud.  The 
other  four  men  in  the  room  watched 
him,  but  said  nothing.  When  Clay 
spoke  his  voice  was  low  and  deliber- 
ate. 

“I  don’t  want  to  go  back  to  that 
mess.  Margaret  was  the  only  thing 
that  meant  anything  to  me,  and  she’s 
not  there  any  longer.  If  I stay  here 
we’ll  be  together.” 

Peter  shrugged.  “The  decision 
is  entirely  up  to  you.  Clay.  I don’t 
think  it’s  interfering,  however,  to 
remind  you  why  she’s  here — and 
that  although  your  side  will  ulti- 
mately win  that  there  is  very  much 
to  be  done.” 

Clay  avoided  looking  at  the  men 
in  the  room.  Instead  he  stared  fix- 
edly out  at  the  sky  and  the  eyes  of 
the  pale  stars  like  splashes  of  quick- 
silver that  looked  on  without  con- 
cern. 

It’s  so  easy  now.  Margaret  is 
here.  You  can  be  here,  and  there 
will  be  the  two  of  you  together — 
Margaret,  the  only  happiness  you’ve 
ever  had.  Hell,  you  joined  the  army 
and  did  your  part  to  free  the  world. 
It  will  be  free,  you  know  that  now; 
let  the  rest  of  them  finish  the  job. 
Margaret  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you 
— to  talk  to  you  once  that  you  be- 
long— 

Like  a voice  far  away  he  heard 
Peter  say  softly,  “You  must  go,  Mr. 
Clay.  You  must  go  now.” 

You  must  go  back.  Go  back, 
Clay.  But  only  for  a moment. 
Margaret  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you. 
Will  she  when  you  tell  her?  Of 
course  you’ll  tell  her;  you’ve  al- 
ways told  her  everything.  She 
won’t  care.  It’s  the  two  of  you  be- 
ing together  that  counts.  Go  back. 
Clay.  Now.  Only  for  a moment? 
There  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
What  were  you  fighting  for,  surely 
not  to  kill  those  poor  damned 
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fellows  on  the  other  side?  You  were 
fighting  for  freedom,  and  what  the 
hell  is  that? 

Don’t  he  tricked  hy  catch  phrases. 
Clay.  But  you  did  believe  what  you 
were  fighting  for.  Even  though  you 
weren’t  (juite  sure  what  it  was,  you 
fought  for  what  you  believed  in.  If 
you  won’t  fight  for  what  you  be- 
lieve in,  what  is  there  left.  Clay? 

Clay  turned  to  the  men  in  the 
room.  “How  can  1 still  he  alive 
when  I’ve  been  here  all  this  time, 
and  I’m  bleeding  to  death  in  less 
than  a minute?” 

“You  will  return  when  you  left. 
Clay.  This  interlude  will  he  for- 
gotten; it  will  never  have  been,  be- 
cause it  never  should  have  been. 
But  you  must  hurry.” 

(day  hesitated  for  a fraction  of  a 
second,  his  hand  on  the  door  handle. 
During  that  fraction  of  a second  he 
laughed  at  himself  without  humor 
and  said,  “Clay,  you’re  nuts.  You’re 
probably  the  first  man  ever  to  walk 
out  on  heaven.” 

“Good-by,  gentlemen,”  he  said, 
and  disappeared  through  the  door. 

The  four  men  left  in  the  room 
watched  him  walk  away  across  the 
white  clouds,  his  figure  growing 
smaller  and  smaller  in  the  distance. 

“He’s  going  back  — for  how 
long?”  one  of  the  men  said. 

Peter  stroked  his  chin  slowly. 
“For  a good  many  years.” 


“Back  to  free  the  world,”  the 
man  said.  “1  thought  I had  done 
that  job.” 

“I  freed  it  once,  too,”  the  second 
man  said. 

“Alas,  I was  oidy  able  to  help 
free  my  country,”  said  the  man  with 
the  black  beard. 

“How  many  times  does  the  world 
have  to  be  freed?”  the  first  man 
asked. 

“Gentlemen,”  Peter  said,  “the 
victory  or  the  defeat  is  not  the  im- 
portant thing.  There  will  be  ulti- 
mate victory,  I am  sure  of  that.  But 
fighting  for  an  idea,  for  what  he  be- 
lieves is  right  is  the  divine  gift  only 
of  man.  Animals  w ill  fight  for  exist- 
ence — women  fight  for  what  they 
have — l)ut  men  fight  for  what  they 
don’t  have.  They  fight  for  a belief 
— for  an  ideal.  Very  trite  words, 
gentlemen,  but  only  because  they 
are  true.  The  facts  are  facts,  and 
against  them  there  is  no  argument.” 
“His  wife  did  a noble  thing,”  the 
man  with  the  black  beard  said. 

Peter  nodded.  “She  died  for 
him,  and  to  a lesser  extent  for  the 
rest  of  the  men  in  his  regiment.  But 
he  will  die  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 
merely  because  he  believes  in  it 
above  all  else.  The  men  on  the 
other  side — his  enemies — many  of 
them  will  die  for  what  they  believe 
in  too.  Whether  their  belief  is  right 
or  wrong  is  not  for  me  to  judge. 
Yet  they  are  losing.  They  have  al- 
ways lost.  Ah,  gentlemen.  I’m  talk- 


ing too  nuH^h,  and  there  is  much 
work  to  do.  You  all  know  the 
story.” 

riie  others  mulded.  Ihe  man 
with  the  black  beard  said,  “It  has 
been  so  long  ago  I have  forgotten 
the  date.  It  was  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, I know.  I believe  in  the  belief 
of  John  Huss.” 

The  second  man  said,  “1918 
World  War  I.” 

“194.3—  World  \\  ar  II,’’  said  the 
third. 

“Perhaps,”  said  Peter,  seating 
himself  behind  his  desk,  “the 
world  will  need  less  freeing  as  time 
goes  on.  You  see,  it  has  been  al- 
most a hundred  years  this  time. 
Barnaby  Clay — World  War  HI 
2029.”  He  sighed,  a long,  weary 
sigh.  “If  we  had  all  gone  back,  as 
he  has,  gentlemen,  we  wouldn't  be 
here  nowy  in  the  reception  room. 
We  would  be  inside  the  city.  We 
have  had  a long  time  to  think, 
gentlemen — we  will  have  a lot 
longer  time.” 

Barnaby  Clay  had  a dizzv  feel- 
ing of  falling  through  interminable 
distances.  The  thunderous  im- 
mensity of  sound  about  him  was  be- 
yond enduring.  As  he  ran  forward 
he  wondered  what  had  become  of 
his  rifle.  A man  passed  close  to  him, 
running  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  they  almost  bumped  into  each 
other. 

{Concluded  on  next  page) 
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Clay  looked  straight  at  the  man’s 
face,  and  for  a moment  had  the 
strange  feeling  that  he  had  almost 
bumped  into  himself. 

A wall  of  exploding  shells  rose 
in  front  of  him,  and  the  concussion 
of  air  smote  him  and  knocked  him 
to  the  ground.  Groaning  like  a man, 
a tree  fell  close  by. 

Clay  didn’t  rise. 

Calmly  he  looked  down  at  his 
left  leg,  where  a chunk  of  shrapnel 
had  laid  it  bare  to  the  bone.  Bright 
red  blood  flowed  from  the  wound. 


and  he  felt  weak.  For  a moment 
he  lay  there  in  the  tree  grove,  the 
brown  leaves  wet  under  bim,  and 
looked  up  at  the  gray  motionless 
dawn. 

Part  of  him  wanted  to  lie  here; 
the  sun  had  surely  risen  by  now, 
and  he  could  sleep  until  breakfast. 
And  part  of  him  said,  you’ve  got 
to  go  on.  Clay.  This  is  history. 
Suddenly  he  noticed  that  he  had  his 
rifle  after  all,  clenched  tightly  in 
his  hands.  He  dropped  it  to  the 
ground,  and  reached  down  and 
squeezed  the  pressure  point  in  his 


thigh  so  that  he  would  not  bleed  to 
death  from  the  blood  flowing  from 
the  wound. 

He  felt  weak  and  dizzy,  but  in  a 
minute  a man  stooped  beside  him, 
and  made  a tourniquet  around  his 
leg,  and  lifted  him  up.  As  Clay 
stumbled  on  in  the  growing  light 
of  dawn  he  had  a sudden  cold  feel- 
ing far  back  in  his  mind  that  he  and 
Margaret  would  not  sit  together 
again,  their  arms  about  each  other, 
saying  this,  our  time  of  day,  is  the 
most  beautiful — not  for  a long 
while. 


“Don’t  hit  sister  ivith  such  a BIG  stick,  darling.  Mother’s  got  a headache!” 

— REPRINTED  FROM  Sir  Brown 
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slot.  It  would  be  nice  if  Janie  had 
a hot  lunch. 

“Hey,  Darling!”  Margie  Kelmer 
raced  into  the  kitchen  waving  a 
letter  as  if  it  were  a flag  of  victory. 
“Guess  what?  Just  guess  what’s 
happened!” 

The  very  young  and  very  popu- 
lar Dr.  Kelmer  lifted  his  right  eye- 
brow in  the  way  that  drew  flocks  of 
coeds  into  his  class-rooms.  “Maybe 
we  got  a letter?”  he  suggested,  eye- 
ing the  envelope  in  her  hand  sus- 
piciously. 

“My  sweet,  you’re  psychic — 
which  is  practically  alliteration.” 
She  grabbed  the  dish-towel  from 
his  hand  and  tossed  it  into  the  air. 
“It’s  those  blessed  Juniors.  They’ve 
asked  us  to  chaperone  the  Prom. 
Just  think  of  all  the  reminiscing  we 
can  do!” 

Dr.  Kelmer  kissed  his  wife  on 
the  little  freckle  that  was  squeezed 
in  between  the  two  larger  ones  on 
the  tip  of  her  nose.  “A  free  dance!” 
he  shouted.  “Darling,  this  is  the 
happiest  moment  of  my  life.” 

“What  about  the  day  you 
married  me?”  Margie  lifted  her 
small  face  up  to  his  pugnaciously. 

“I’m  just  trying  to  keep  the  con- 
versation on  an  intellectual  level, 
Darling.” 

His  red-headed  wife  proved  the 
accuracy  of  her  aim  by  submerging 
him  in  a shower  of  dish-water. 

“Hey,  Darling,  I’m  sorry.  Hon- 
est. And  besides,  I don’t  have  my 
water  wings  with  me.”  He  kissed 
her.  “Listen.  What’s  that?  An  air 
raid  alarm?” 

“It’s  the  baby.  Dope.”  Margie 
turned  to  the  refrigerator.  “While 
I fix  his  bottle,  will  you  peek  into 
the  nursery  to  see  if  things  are  un- 
der control?” 

Dr.  Kelmer  strolled  leisurely  out 
of  the  kitchen,  whistling  his  own 
version  of  what  probably  was  in- 


tended to  be  either  Oh,  Daddy  or 
the  Blue  Danube.  His  wife  couldn’t 
quite  decide  which.  Fortunately,  he 
discarded  the  whole  thing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  chorus  to  call 
back  to  his  wife,  “Hey,  Margie,  re- 
member how  it  snowed  that  night 
we  went  to  the  Junior  Prom?” 

Margie  smiled  as  she  took  the 
baby’s  bottle  from  the  refrigerator. 
That  was  the  night  she  had  decided 
snow  storms  and  proms  were  in- 
dispensable. It  was  funny  how  it 
all  happened.  Funny,  and  sort  of 
sweet. 

Frank  had  called  at  dinner  time. 
He  was  the  boy  from  the  home  town. 
“Sorry,  Chip.  The  car’s  buried  in 
the  middle  of  a snow  drift.  Can’t 
possibly  get  over  to  school  for  the 
dance.” 

She  hadn’t  cared  that  Frank 
couldn’t  come.  He  was  pretty  juve- 
nile. But  she  did  have  a new  dress 
and  a manicure.  And  she  was  in 
the  mood  for  dancing.  That’s  why 
she  took  Flossie’s  dare  to  call  Dave 
Kelmer  and  ask  him.  Dave  was  the 
fellow  who  was  working  for  his 
doctor’s  in  political  science.  She 
really  didn’t  know  him.  But  they 
always  grinned  at  each  other  on  the 
campus.  And  she  knew  that  he  once 
had  asked  somebody  the  name  of 
the  little  red-head  with  the  gleam 
in  her  eye. 

He  had  been  very  casual  about 
the  whole  thing — just  as  if  strange 
women  always  called  him  when 
their  dates  deserted  them. 

That  had  been  a crazy  evening — 
but  beautiful  too.  As  Margie  tested 
the  baby’s  bottle  on  her  arm,  she 
remembered  how  they  had  danced 
and  laughed  and  cracked  terrible 
puns  just  as  if  they  had  known  each 
other  since  their  hop-scotch  days. 
During  intermission  they  had 
played  poker  with  one  of  the  deans 
and  his  timid  little  wife  who  never 


could  (juite  remember  if  a flush  was 
before  a full  house  or  if  it  was  the 
other  way  around. 

“Hey,  Margie,”  Dr.  Kelmer 
boomed  downstairs.  “What  are  you 
doing?  Guzzling  the  baby’s  bottle 
yourself?  Butch  says  he’s  hungry.” 

“Sing  him  that  delightful  little 
number  you  were  slaughtering  a 
few  minutes  ago,”  Margie  laughed, 
“and  he’ll  realize  that  there  are 
worse  tortures  than  hunger  pangs.” 

She  tested  the  bottle  on  her  wrist 
again  with  all  the  professional  dex- 
terity of  a Mrs.  Dionne.  She  never 
would  forget  that  ride  home  after 
the  Prom.  The  white-dressed  night, 
the  warmth  of  the  car,  the  nearness 
of  Dave.  He  had  pressed  a good- 
night kiss  onto  the  tip  of  her  nose. 
“I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  I 
married  you,  Margie”.  And  she 
had  caught  a snow-flake  on  her 
finger.  “I  wouldn’t  be  surprised 
either,  Dave.”  They  were  married 
at  the  end  of  the  semester,  and 
neither  of  them  was  surprised. 

“Margie!”  Dave  yelled  desper- 
ately as  the  baby  tried  to  out-scream 
him.  “Margie!” 

Before  she  picked  up  the  bottle, 
she  ran  a pocket-lipstick  hastily 
over  her  smile.  “Yes,  Darling,”  she 
called.  “I’m  coming.” 

The  last  house  in  Faculty  Lane! 
W ithin  the  past  few  minutes  the 
mailmans  steps  and  his  gestures 
and  his  thoughts  had  grown  stiff, 
mechanical.  He  was  without  feel- 
ing— a robot.  The  letters  fell 
through  the  slot  and  he  walked  down 
the  snow-packed  steps.  Funny,  the 
leather  strap  of  the  bag  no  longer 
seemed  to  cut  his  flesh.  But  from 
habit  he  shifted  the  bag  to  his  other 
shoulder.  Soon  he  would  be  eating 
lunch  with  Janie. 

Without  looking  at  them,  Mrs. 
Pager  put  the  letters  into  her 
brightly  flowered  apron  and  panted 
up  the  stairway. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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“Now  just  see  all  these  letters 
the  mailman  brought  you,  Harold.” 
Dr.  Pager  reached  for  his  old- 
fashioned,  black-rimmed  glasses 
and  then  propped  the  pillows  up  a 
little  higher  against  the  head  of  the 
bed.  As  he  opened  the  first  en- 
velope, his  wife  noticed  the  bulging 
blue  veins  in  his  hands,  the  un- 
steadiness of  his  fingers. 

“Harold,”  she  said,  “are  you 
sure  the  doctor  thinks  this  is  just  a 
cold?” 

“Just  a cold,  my  dear.”  Dr. 
Pager  patted  her  warm,  plump 
hand.  “You’ve  taken  such  good 
care  of  me  all  these  years.  I’ve 
never  had  a chance  to  get  sick.”  He 
turned  to  another  envelope  and  then 
looked  up  again.  “You  get  prettier 
every  day,  Grace.” 

“And  you  l)econie  a little  better 
liar  every  day,  my  dear.”  His  wife 
leaned  forward  to  tuck  a kiss  in  be- 
tween the  two  deep  lines  on  his  fore- 
head. “And  a little  nicer.” 

As  she  looked  about  the  room 
they  had  shared  for  so  many  years, 
her  brown  eyes  grew  warm  with 
memories.  The  photograph  of  little 
Peter  taking  his  first  sun  bath — 
little  Peter  who  now  had  a saucer- 
eyed hoy  of  his  own.  And  Joan. 
She  remembered  the  day  Joan  had 
eloped  with  a young  fellowship 
student.  That  had  been  a hard  time 
for  Harold  and  her.  But  Joan  was 


happy,  and  happiness  was  all  she 
had  ever  wanted  for  the  children. 
And  that  old  desk  of  Harold’s.  How 
she  had  pleaded  with  him  to  get  a 
new  one!  It  spoiled  the  whole  at- 
mosphere of  their  room,  she  had 
said.  But  now  she  was  glad  they 
still  had  it.  Somehow,  it  belonged 
no  longer  just  to  their  home.  It  was 
a part  of  their  love. 

“What  did  you  say,  Harold?” 
She  took  off  her  glasses  and  wiped 
them  on  her  apron.  “My  mind  was 
wandering.” 

Dr.  Pager  waved  a letter  before 
her.  “An  invitation,  my  dear.  The 
Junior  Class  thinks  they’d  like  a 
couple  of  old  fogies  like  us  to 
chaperone  their  Prom  again  this 
year — probably  hoping  we’ve  be- 
come quite  near-sighted.” 

“I  love  Proms.  All  those  nice 
boys  and  girls — but  do  you  think 
your  cold  will  be  well  enough?” 
“Now  don’t  you  worry  about 
that,  my  dear.”  Turning  his  head 
for  a minute.  Dr.  Pager  cleared  his 
throat. 

“I’ll  fix  us  a little  lunch, 
Harold.”  She  patted  his  pillows. 
“Now  you  rest  so  that  we  can  be  in 
fine  shape  for  that  dance.” 

As  she  left  the  room.  Dr.  Pager 
closed  his  eyes.  Every  year  he  told 
his  anatomy  class  that  the  human 
body  was  a beautiful,  a perfect 
piece  of  machinery.  Today,  he 


would  qualify  that  statement.  The 
machinery  would  be  perfect  only 
if  the  mind  could  forget  what  it 
should  not  remember. 

Yesterday,  after  examining  him, 
the  doctor  had  put  away  his  stetho- 
scope with  sure,  precise  fingers. 
“Well,  Professor,  this  cold  won’t 
give  you  any  trouble.”  He  walked 
over  to  the  window.  “But  your 
heart  is  bad,  very  had.  Give  up 
your  classes.  Rest  every  day,  every 
night,  and  you’ll  probably  last  a 
few  more  years.  Otherwise — no.” 

Now,  lying  tensely  in  bed.  Dr. 
Pager  sighed.  And  the  echo  of  his 
own  sigh  fell  hard  upon  his  ears. 
He  didn’t  want  to  give  up  the  work 
he  loved — to  become  an  invalid.  He 
couldn’t  subject  Grace  to  worry  and 
pity.  This  would  be  the  one  secret, 
in  all  the  life  they  had  shared,  that 
must  be  his  alone.  Yes,  the  ma- 
chinery would  be  perfect  only  if  the 
mind  could  forget  what  it  should 
not  remember. 

The  skies  had  let  fall  upon 
Faculty  Lane  an  anaesthesia  of 
snow.  And  the  little  row  of  houses 
lay  quiet  under  its  power.  Only  the 
tracks  of  the  mailman  broke  the 
white  camouflage  of  the  street  and 
the  sidewalk  and  the  grass.  His 
footprints  were  a chain  that  bound 
one  house  to  another.  They  were 
the  only  visible  link  that  united  the 
houses  on  Faculty  Lane. 


FOLyPHONy 


The  question  of  the  correct  plural  for  the  word 
‘mongoose’  was  solved  by  a gentleman  who  wanted 
a pair  of  the  creatures. 

He  wrote  to  a dealer:  “Sir,  please  send  me  two 
mongeese.” 

He  did  not  like  the  looks  of  this,  tore  up  the  paper 
and  began  again:  “Sir,  please  send  me  two  mon- 
gooses.” 

This  version  not  satisfying  him  either,  he  wrote 
again:  “Sir,  please  send  me  a mongoose.  And  by  the 
way,  send  me  another.” 


The  drunk  sneaked  home  and  patched  up  the  scars 
of  the  brawl  with  adhesive  tape,  then  climbed  into 
l)ed,  smiling  at  the  thought  that  he  had  put  one  over 
on  his  wife.  Came  the  dawn,  and  his  wife  stood  glar- 
ing at  his  bedside. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  dear?”  he  asked. 

“You  were  drunk  last  night,”  she  replied. 

“Why  darling — nothing  of  the  sort.” 

“Well,  if  you  weren’t,  who  put  all  the  adhesive  tape 
on  the  bathroom  mirror?” 
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II II  ^ T K II  I*  II 


“Have  some  jx'amits?'’ 
“Thanks.” 

“^^^anna  neck?” 

“No.” 

“Gimme  hack  my  peamils.” 


A man  returning  home  in  tlie  early  hours  saw  a 
notice  on  a factory  door.  It  read:  “Please  ring  the 
hell  for  the  caretaker.” 

He  gave  the  hell  a terrific  pull.  Shortly  a sleepy 
face  appeared. 

“Are  you  the  caretaker?”  asked  the  man. 

“Yes,”  came  the  reply.  “What  do  you  want?” 

“Nothing  very  special.  I just  wanted  to  know  why 
in  the  hell  you  can’t  ring  the  hell  yourself.” 


Old  Lady  Visitor:  Young  man,  what  makes  your  hair 
so  red? 

Bright  Freshman:  Oh,  I just  washed  it  one  day  and 
forgot  to  dry  it  and  it  rusted. 


Mama,  Papa,  and  Bahy  Stork  got  together  to  dis- 
cuss the  day’s  work. 

Papa  related  how  he  had  delivered  ten  little  boys 
and  twin  girls. 

Mama  luid  brought  three  little  boys  and  five  little 
girls. 

Baby  Stork  piped  up,  “Well,  I haven’t  been  so 
busy,  but  I've  been  across  town  scaring  hell  out  of 
some  of  those  high  school  kids.” 


First  little  baby  in  maternity  ward:  Fm  a little 
boy  baby. 

Second  of  the  same:  How  do  you  know? 

First:  My  name  is  Henry. 
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A LITERARY  ISSUE 
OF  FANTASTIC 
FICTION  IN 
FEBRUARY 

A PRE-SPRING 
FEVER  ISSUE 
IN  MARCH  ...  . 
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. . . and  right  you  are  because  everything  in 
Chesterfield  . . . every  bit  of  material  used,  is  put  there  to 
give  you  just  what  you  want  in  a cigarette  . . . from  the 
Right  Combination  of  the  world’s  best  cigarette  tobaccos 
to  top-notch  manufacturing  methods. 

MAKE  Chesterfield  your  SMOKI^G  Pleasure  of  the  year 
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